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Cuapter XXIV. 


“WINTER OF PALE MISFORTUNE.” 


A?’ Yoresett House the winter promised to be a winter indeed ; 

a “ winter of pale misfortune.” For three days after her conver- 
sation with old Mrs. Paley, Judith had maintained silence, while her 
heart felt as if it were slowly breaking. She had revolved a thousand 
schemes in her mind. Strange and eerie thoughts had visited her 
in her desolation. She loved her two sisters with all the love of her 
intense and powerful nature. She cherished them, and always had 
done ; she was capable of self-immolation for their sakes. But her 
reason, which was as strong as her heart (which combination made 
her what she was), told her that in this case self-immolation would 
be vain. Rhoda might be left unconscious and happy for the present, 
but Delphine must know the truth, and that soon. Immolation 
would be required from her also. Judith shuddered as she thought 
of it. When her younger sisters casually mentioned Randulf Danes- 
dale’s name, and laughed and jested with one another about him, 
Judith felt as if some one had suddenly dealt her a stab, or a blow, 
which took away her breath. 

Was there no help ? she asked herself. Could this sacrifice by no 
means be avoided? If she kept her lips for ever sealed, sacrificed 
her own future, let them go their way, and took upon herself never 
to leave, and never to betray that mother who—she resolutely 
refused, even to herself, to call her mother’s deed by any name, 
repeating, “It was for our sakes, I suppose; it was out of love for 
her children, as she thought.” Would not that do? Were Delphine 
and Rhoda to bear the punishment for a sin which had been com- 
mitted before they were born ? 
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More than once a gleam of hope crossed her spirit; she almost 
thought that her plan would answer. Then came the argument : 

“No. You must not allow this affair to go farther. You must 
not allow one of your family to enter that of Sir Gabriel Danesdale, 
whose unstained name and unsullied honour are his pride and delight. 
You would let your sister marry a man, for you know he wishes to 
marry her—she all unconscious as well as he of what hung over 
her. You might resolve never to betray the secret, but you can 
never be perfectly certain that it will not leak out. Some day 
Randulf might discover the truth—and what might he not in his 
bitterness do or say? Besides, it would be wrong; that is all that 
concerns you. Do not dally any longer with this chimerical, wicked 
plan.” . 

She could see no other solution to the question. She closed her 
eyes—closed her heart, and hardened it against the contemplation of 
that anguish which was to come ; and after waiting three whole days, 
she went to Delphine on the afternoon of the fourth, when the girl 
was upstairs with her painting. Rhoda was out. Mrs. Conisbrough 
was taking her afternoon rest. 

Delphine turned a smiling face to her sister. Of late, she had 
bloomed out more lovely than ever. Neither cold, nor poverty, nor 
gloomy prospects had had the power to impair her beauty and its 
development. In her heart she carried a secret joy which was life 
and light, hope and riches to her. She was going to spend a very 
happy afternoon. But Judith’s presence never disturbed her. She 
called to her to shut the door, because the wind was cold, and to come 
and look at her picture, and her voice as she spoke rang clear as a bell. 

“ Yes,” said Judith, “and I have something to say to you which it 
would not be well for any one to overhear. 

She closed the door, and sat down. She trembled and felt faint : 
she could not stand. It was one thing, and one that was bad enough, 
to hear the horrid story from other lips; it was another—and a 
ghastly one—to have to tell it with her own, to her innocent sister. 
To speak to Delphine about such things—to let her see them near 
—seemed to Judith to be insulting her. But it had to be done. 
She gathered up her courage in both hands, as it were, and began. 

The conversation was not a long one. It was begun in low tones, 
which grew ever fainter, and more hesitating. When Judith at last 
rose again from her chair, and looked at Delphine, the latter looked 
to her former self exactly what a dead girl looks compared with one 
living—as a lily after a thunderstorm has battered and shattered and 
laid it low, in comparison with the same flower in the dewy calm of 
an early summer morning. 

The elder girl stood with her white lips, and her fixed eyes, and 
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constrained expression, looking upon the other, waiting for her to 
utter some word. But none came. Delphine—her face blanched 
within its frame of waving golden hair, her eyes fixed as if upon 
some point thousands of miles away, to which something she loved 
had withdrawn itself—was motionless and silent. 

Judith at last stretched out her hands, and exclaimed : 

“Delphine, if you do not speak, I shall go mad! Give me my 
due—give me the wretched consolation of hearing you say that I 
could not have done otherwise.” 

Delphine smiled slightly, and her gaze came abruptly to earth 
again. She saw her sister, and said softly : 

“Poor Judith! No. You could have done nothing else. But 
you don’t expect me to thank you for it, do you?” 

“ Delphine!” 

“You could have done nothing. But you see you had nothing 
to lose. I had all the world—all the world.” 

She turned away. Judith went out of the room, away to her own 
chamber—seeing nothing, hearing nothing. She locked herself up, 
and for the first time giving way, cast herself in an utter abandon- 
ment of anguish upon her bed, and buried her face in the pillow; 
thinking that it would be good for her if she could never see the sun 
again. If Delphine had known—but she did not know—she never 
should know. But if she had known—if the story of her sister’s 
heart for the last fortnight could have been laid bare before her— 
would she have turned away with a few cold words, as she had done 
—hugging her own grief—oblivious that others could have any? 

No, no! Judith swore to herself, with passionate fervour, her 
sweet sister could not have been so wrapped, so engrossed in herself. 
She should not know—it would only add poignancy to the anguish 
she was obliged to endure. The worst, surely, had been consum- 
mated, but she did not dare to think of Delphine alone, upstairs. 

The worst, morally considered, was perhaps over, but there were 
trials yet to come, which were bad to bear. They heard, as in a tiny 
country town everything is heard, of Aglionby’s departure for 
Irkford. Then November set in, and} the days became shorter, 
darker, and colder. Mrs. Conisbrough grew more and more fretful 
and feeble, and still talked sometimes of: consulting some other 
lawyer, of disputing John Aglionby’s will, and held forth on 
Bernard’s greed and injustice in a manner which used to send Judith 
flying upstairs to pace about her room with every feeling in a state of 
the wildest tumult. 

It was too cold for Delphine to pursue her work upstairs. The 
girls had nothing to do; nothing on which to spend their energies. 
When the few domestic things were arranged, they had the whole 
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day before them, with absolutely no pressing occupation of any kind. 
The situation grew hideous and ghastly to Judith. She and her 
sisters preserved their physical health by means of the regular walks 
which, so long as it did not actually snow or rain, they took daily. 
And Delphine had a fitful gaiety which oppressed her sister, while 
neither long walks, nor arduous work, nor anything else, put the 
faintest flush into Judith’s cheek, nor called any spontaneous smile to 
her lips. 

She took longer walks than her sisters, went out oftener alone; 
penetrated to wilder recesses, more desolate spots than they did. 
She was, in her stature and her strength, a daughter of the gods, and 
had always been able to tire out both her sisters, while she herself 
felt no trace of fatigue. She did not fear the strange and lonely 
hills ; they had a weird fascination for her, and in this her trouble she 
was wont often to seek their silent company. 

One afternoon, in a wilder and bitterer mood than usual, she had 
gone out, and walking fast and far, had found herself at last on the 
uppermost ridge of a wild mountain road. From where she stood, 
she could see on the one hand into Danesdale—her home, dear to her, 
despite what she had suffered there; on the other, into grim Swale- 
dale—always dark and wild, but, in this winter weather, savage and 
desolate beyond description. Just below her, in the mountain-side, 
were some ghastly holes in the limestone, of the kind known in 
Yorkshire as “pots;” all were grim-looking apertures, but close to 
where Judith sat, she saw the jaws of one of them yawning at her: 
it was the deepest of all—no one had ever succeeded in fathoming it. 
Both Rhoda and Delphine disliked this spot, which indeed had a bad 
name, as being dangerous to traverse after twilight, and haunted 
furthermore by a “ boggart,” who dwelt in this biggest and deepest 
limestone “pot.” Judith had never feared the place. She sat there 
now, casting an occasional glance at the ugly hole, with its ragged 
jaws, and her thoughts gathered in darkness and bitterness. 

She had been reading a book—a biography, one out of several 
volumes lately lent to her by Dr. Lowther. It was the Letters and 
Memoirs of a certain great lady, then not long dead. This great 
lady had been thrown from her earliest youth into the midst of the 
gay and busy world. She had lived at Courts, and for many years her 
companions had been courtiers. Even that had been a busy life. 
Even its recital made Judith’s heart throb with envy as she read of 
it; but when the narrative went on to relate how this lady met a 
great statesman, politician, and party-leader, and married him, and 
how her house became a rendezvous for every kind of noted and 
illustrious man and woman, and how for the rest of her long career, 
not a day, scarce an hour, remained unoccupied ; how to the very last 
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the game of politics, that most thrilling and best worth playing of 
all games, remained opened to her, and she continued to be an 
influence in it—then it was that Judith felt her restless longings 
grow into a desire to do, so intense as to be almost torture. This 
afternoon, alone on the hill-top, she thought of it, and reflected : 

“Some women have that—they have everything, and others have 
nothing. Ido not want that. I should be thankful for a very little 
—for a few hours of daily work that must be done—but I cannot get 
it. It is not right—it is not just that any one should be doomed to 
a life like mine. How am I different from others? I am as much 
like other women as Shylock, though a Jew, was like Christians. 
Yet I have to do without almost everything which other women of 
my condition have; and I may not even work like women who are 
born to labour. This woman, whose life I have read, was a clever 
woman—a born woman of the world. Iam not that, I know, but I 
have sense enough and more than enough to do some of the plain, 
rough work of the world, and to do it well, if I had it. And I may 
not. I may sit here, and wish I was dead. I may take country 
walks, and save sixpences, and nourish my mind and soul with wool- 
work. Oh, what ave women sent into the world for—women like 
me, that is? Not even to ‘suckle fools and chronicle small-beer’ 
it seems, but to do nothing. To be born, to vegetate through a term 
of years—to know that there is a great living world somewhere out- 
side your dungeon, and to wish that you were in it. To eat your 
heart out in weariness ; to consume your youth in bitterness; to grow 
sour and envious, and old and wretched, to find all one’s little bit of 
enthusiasm gradually grow cold. To care only for the warmth of 
the fire, and the creature comforts that are left—to linger on, 
growing more tired and more fretful, and then to die. It is worse 
than that iron room which grew every day narrower, till it closed 
upon its inmate and crushed him to death—much worse, for that was 
over in a few weeks ; this may last fifty, sixty years. If this is to 
be my life, I had better read no more. To live that life, and not go 
mad, one wants an empty head, an ignorant mind, and a contempt 
for all intelligence, and I am, by some hideous mistake, destitute of 
all those qualities.” 

She smiled in bitter mockery of herself: she felt a kind of grim 
contempt for herself. And she looked again towards the mouth of the 
hole in the hill-side. 

She rose up, went up to it, and stood beside it. A head that was 
not very steady must have reeled on looking down into the silent 
blackness of the chasm, from whose subterranean depths strangely 
tortured pillars of grey rock ascended, clothed near the surface with 
the most exquisite mosses and ferns, of that delicate beauty only 
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found in limestone growths. A few fronds of hart’s-tongue fern were 
yet green; a few fairy tufts of the cobwebby Cystopteris fragilis, and 
some little plumes of the black maidenhair spleenwort. 

“You beautiful little fringes round a sepulchre!” thought Judith. 
“Tf I made a step down there, my grave would receive me and hush 
me to sleep in its arms. No one would ever know. I should rest 
quietly there ; and who could have a finer tomb ?” 

She looked around again at the wild fells; still, grand, and im- 
movable. From her earliest childhood her imagination had always 
connected certain images with certain hills. Addlebrough, down 
below there, at the other side of Danesdale, was like a blacking-brush 
in some way. Penhuill was smiling; it reminded her of sunny days 
and picnics. Great Whernside, looming dim in the far distance, was 
like an old bald head of a giant. Great Shunner Fell, at the head of 
Swaledale, under one of whose mighty sides she even now stood, had 
always put her in mind of secrets, of death, storm, and darkness ; 
perhaps because of the many tales she had heard of the treacherous 
river which was one of the streams springing from it. Turning 
again towards Dalesdale, she saw a tiny corner of Shennamere, 
peeping out from under the shoulder of a great hill. A faint ray of 
sunshine touched it. Judith’s face changed. Scar Foot was there— 
and Bernard Aglionby. 

“T’m sure his creed never told him to throw himself into a hole 
when things went wrong with him,” she said to herself; and turning 
her back upon Shunner Fell and the ugly “pot,” she walked swiftly 
homewards. 

As she arrived at the door of her home a man in livery rode up 
with a note. It was one of the Danesdale servants. 

Judith took the note from him. He said he had been told not to 
wait for an answer, and rode away. The note was directed to Mrs. 
Conisbrough. Judith took it in and gave it to her mother. She 
opened it, looked at it, and said: 

“Tt seems like a card of invitation. Read it, Rhoda; I haven't 
my glasses here.” 

Rhoda read out, in a loud and important voice : 


“*Sir Gabriel and Miss Danesdale request the pleasure of Mrs. 
and the Misses Conisbrough’s company, on the evening of Thursday, 
Dec. 31st. Dancing at 8.30. 


“«3. &. V..P.’ 


“ How absurd to send such a thing!” remarked Rhoda, flicking it 
with her finger. “It is that horrid, spiteful Philippa’s doing. I 
know she hates us, and she knows that none of you can go, so she 
adds insult to injury in that way.” 
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“Nonsense, Rhoda!” said Judith. “She has simply done her 
_ duty in sending the invitation. It is for us to take it or leave it, and 
of course that means, leave it.” 

“Of course,” echoed Delphine, whose face had flushed, and whose 
hand trembled so that her work suffered. 

“T do wish,” observed Mrs. Conisbrough, in a voice of intense 
irritation, “that I might be allowed to have some voice in the regu- 
lation of my own affairs. I must say, you all forget yourselves 
strangely. The invitation is addressed to me, and it is for me to say 
whether it shall be accepted or not. I intend to go to the ball, and 
I intend you, Judith and Delphine, to go with me.” 

“ Mother!” broke from both the girls at once. 

Mrs. Conisbrough’s face was flushed. There was the sanguine 
hue, the ominous look in her eyes, which, as Judith well knew, 
betokened very strong internal excitement, and which Dr. Lowther 
had repeatedly told her was “ bad, very bad.” She felt it was dan- 
gerous to oppose her mother, yet she could not yield without a word, 
to what appeared to her in her consternation an idea little short of 
insane. Accordingly, as Mrs, Conisbrough did not answer their 
first exclamation, Judith pursued gently, yet with determination: 

“ How can we possibly go? ” 

“ What is there to prevent your going ? ” asked her mother, trifling 
nervously with her teaspoon, and with tightened lips and frowning 
brows. “We are equal to any of those who will be there, and a 
great deal superior to some.” 

“ Yes, I know; but the money, mother, in the first place. We 
can hardly present ourselves in spotted muslins, and I really do not 
know of any more elegant garments that we possess.” 

She strove to speak jestingly, but there was a bitter earnest in her 
words. 

“ Pray leave that to me. I am not so utterly destitute as you seem 
to imagine. Of course you will require new dresses, and you will 
have them.” 

This information was certainly something unexpected to the girls. 
Judith, however, advanced her last argument, one which she had been 
unwilling to use before. 

“ Mother,” she said, “ you know we—we are in mourning. Uncle 
Aglionby will not have been dead three months, and—and—everyonc 
will talk.” 

Mrs. Conisbrough’s eyes flashed fire. 

“Tt is for that very reason that I shall make a point of going,” 
she said. “I recognise no claim on my respect in that man’s memory. 
I consider the opportunity is a providential one. Half the county 
will be at the ball, and they shall know—they shall see for them- 
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selves, who it is that has been passed over, in order that an upstart clerk, 
or shopman, or something, may be raised into the place which ought 
to have been mine and yours.” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Judith, in an accent of agony, while the 
other two girls sat still; Delphine pale again, her eyes fixed on the 
ground ; Rhoda looking from one to the other with a startled ex- 
pression, this being the first she had known of any dispute between 
her mother and sisters. 

“ Be silent!” said Mrs. Conisbrough, turning upon Judith angrily ; 
“and do not add to my troubles by opposing me in this unseemly 
manner. I intend you to go to the dance, and will hear no further 
complaints. Please to write to Miss Danesdale, accepting her in- 
vitation, and let it go to the post to-morrow. As for your dresses, 
there is time enough to think about them afterwards.” 

Judith felt that there was no more to be said. She was silent, but 
her distress, as she thought of the coming ordeal, only augmented, 
until the prospect before her filled her with the most inordinate dread. 
In anticipation she saw the eyes of “half the county” turned upon 
them as they entered, and upon Bernard Aglionby, who of course 
would be there too. It was exactly the kind of thing from which 
every fibre of her nature shrank away in utter distaste, which attained 
almost to horror. The whole exhibition would be useless. It would 
simply be to make themselves, their poverty, and their disappointment 
a laughing-stock for the prosperous and well-to-do people who had 
gossiped over them, and what had happened to them—who would, if 
they had had John Aglionby’s money, have received them with open 
arms as old friends, just as they had already received Bernard as a 
new one. 

And her mother? That was a terror in addition. She knew that 
Mrs. Conisbrough could not go through such an evening without 
strong agitation—agitation almost as violent as that which had made 
her ill at Scar Foot. Suppose anything of the kind happened at 
Danesdale Castle? The idea was too terrible. It made Judith feel 
faint in anticipation. But the more she thought of it, the less she 
could see her way out of it all. She scarcely dared speak to Delphine, 
who, however, said very little about it. Judith at last asked her almost 
timidly : 

“ What is to be done, Del? How are we to escape ?” 

“We cannot escape,” replied Delphine composedly. “The only 
thing is to let mamma have her own way, and say nothing. The 
more we oppose her, the worse it will be for us.” 

She would say no more. After all, thought Judith, it was only 
natural. She could not expect Delphine to expatiate upon her feel- 
ings in advance of the event. 
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Surely never before was preparation made for a ball by two young 
and beautiful girls, with less lightness of heart. Everything about 
it was loathsome to Judith. Her heart rebelled when her mother 
informed her shortly and decidedly, that out of the small sum of 
money which she had at different times saved, she intended to get 
them what she called “ proper and suitable dresses, such as no one 
could find any fault with.” 

To Judith’s mind it was like throwing so much life-blood away— 
not for its own sordid sake, but because of what it represented. It 
would have gone a long way towards helping them to remove from 
Yoresett, and that was now the goal to which all her thoughts 
turned. But Mrs. Conisbrough was not to be gainsaid. She ordered 
the dresses from a fashionable milliner in York, and they arrived about 
ten days before the ball. The girls looked askance at the box con- 
taining the finery. It might have held a bomb, which would explode 
as soon as it was opened. Mrs. Conisbrough desired them to try 
their gowns on that night, that she might see how they fitted, and 
jucge of the effect. It was a scene at once painful in the extreme, 
and yet dashed with a kind of cruel pleasure. Mrs. Conisbrough had 
herself planned and ordered exactly how the dresses were to be made, 
and she had a fine natural taste in such matters. 

Judith put on her garment without so much as looking at her- 
self in the glass, unheeding all Rhoda’s enraptured exclamations. 
Delphine, as her slender fingers arranged the wreath of dewy leaves 
upon her corsage, felt her heart thrill involuntarily, as she caught a 
glimpse of her own beauty, and thought of what might have been and 
what was. 

“Now, you are ready. Go down and let mamma see!” cried 
Rhoda, who had been acting as Abigail, in an ecstasy. “Oh, it may 
be very extravagant, Judith, but surely itis worth paying something 
for, to be beautifully dressed and look lovely, if only for one evening !” 

They went into a bare, big dining-room where there was less 
furniture and more room to turn round than in the parlour they 
usually inhabited. Rhoda lighted all the available lamps and candles, 
and called to her mother, and Mrs. Conisbrough came to look at her 
daughters in their ball-dresses, as a happier woman might have 
done. 

Judith’s was a long, perfectly plain amber silk, cut square behind 
and before, with sleeves slightly puffed at the shoulder, and with no 
trimming except a little fine old lace, with which Mrs. Conisbrough had 
supplied the milliner. It was a severely simple dress, and in its 
rich folds and perfect fit it showed off to perfection the beauty of the 
woman who wore it. 


Judith Conisbrough could not help looking like a queen in this 
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brave attire; she could not help moving and glancing like a queen, 
and would always do so, in whatever garb she was attired, to what- 
ever station of life she were reduced. She stood pale and perfectly 
still as her mother came in. She could not smile; she could not 
look pleased, or expectant. 

The mother caught her breath as her eyes fell upon her eldest 
girl, and then turned to Delphine, whose dress of silk and gauze was 
of the purest white, enfolding her like a cloud, and trimmed with 
knots and wreaths of white heather-bells and small ferns: one little 
tuft of them nestled low down in her hair. 

Delphine looked, as Rhoda had once prophesied unto her that she 
would, “a vision of beauty.” Her face was ever so little flushed, 
and in her golden eyes there was a light of suppressed excitement. 

“Mother, mother! aren’t they lovely?” cried poor Rhoda, her 
buoyant paces: subdued to a processional sedateness, as she circled 
slowly about the two radiantly-clad figures. 

“Of course they are!” said Mrs. Conisbrough curtly, still 
biting her lip with repressed agitation, but criticising every frill 
and every flower with the eyes of a woman and a connoisseur. “I 
defy any of the girls who will be there to surpass them—if they 
approach them.” 

She continued to survey them for some little time, breathing 
quickly, while Judith still stood motionless, her eyes somewhat down- 
cast, wondering wretchedly whether this horrible finery must be 
worn, if this dreadful ordeal was in no way to be avoided? 

Raising her eyes, full of sadness, they met those of her mother. 
Did Mrs. Conisbrough read anything in them? She started 
suddenly, drew out her handkerchief, and put it to her eyes, exclaim- 
ing brokenly and passionately : 

“Why cannot I have this pleasure, like other mothers? Surely I 
have a right to it?” 

A spasm contracted Judith’s heart. No—there was the rub. She 
had no right to it. It was all a phantom show—all stolen ; wrong, 
from beginning to end. Turning to Delphine, she said, rather 
abruptly : 

“Well, I’m going to take my gown off again. Will you come 
too?” 

As they went towards their rooms she thought : 

“Tt cannot be worse. I cannot feel more degraded and ashamed, 
even at the ball itself.” 

During the days that passed between this “dress rehearsal,” as 
Rhoda called it, and the ball, Mrs. Conisbrough’s health and spirits 
drooped, but she still maintained her intention of going to Danesdale 
Castle. Judith said nothing—what could she say? And Delphine 
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was as silent as herself. Once Randulf Danesdale had called. They 
had been out, and had missed him. Judith was thankful. They 
had seen nothing of Aglionby, of course. It was understood that 
he was away from home. It was quite certain that he was away at 
Christmas-time. 

Three days before the ball came off, Mrs. Conisbrough was too ill 
to rise. Judith began to cherish a faint hope that perhaps after 
all they might be spared the ordeal. She was deceived. Her 
mother said to her : 

“T want you to go to Mrs. Malleson, and tell her, with my love, 
that I feel far from well, and would rather not go to the ball, if she 
will oblige me by chaperoning you and Del. If she can’t, I shall go, 
if it kills me.” 

“Mamma, won’t you give it up?” said Judith imploringly. 
“For my sake, grant me this favour, and I will never oppose you 
again.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Conisbrough angrily. “Understand, 
Judith, that I have set my mind on your going to this ball, and go 
you shall. Why are you thus set upon thwarting all my plans for 
your benefit? How can a girl like you presume to know better than 
her mother ? ” 

“Don’t cry, mother,” said Judith sorrowfully. “I will go to 
Mrs. Malleson this afternoon.” 

She kept her word, and found her friend in. 

“My dear Judith! What a pleasant surprise! Come to the 
fire and let us have a chat. Hew cold and starved you look!” 

Judith responded as well as she could to this friendliness, and 
presently unfolded her errand, with burning cheeks, and a brief 
explanation. 

Mrs. Malleson professed herself delighted. 

“There is nothing I should like better than to chaperon you and 
Del. And you know, my dear, I think you take it too much to 
heart; I do really. Would you deprive your poor mother of all 
natural feelings, of all pride in her handsome daughters? If I were 
in her place, I should feel exactly the same.” 

Judith smiled faintly. Of course Mrs. Malleson did not under- 
stand. How could she? She cheered the girl by her chat; gave 
her tea, and talked about the ball, and the gossip of the neighbourhood. 

“Tt is to be a very brilliant affair. Sir Gabriel intends it for a 
sort of celebration of his son’s return home. It is the first large 


party they will have had, you know, since Randulf came back.” 
“Yes, of course.” 


“What a nice fellow heis! I do so like him!” 
“Yes, so do we,” said Judith mechanically. 
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“Oh, and we have become quite friendly with Mr. Aglionby of Scar 
Foot.” 


“Have you? And do you like him, too?” asked Judith 
composedly. 

“Very much. I couldn’t say that to your mother, you know, but 
I can to you, because you are so good and so reasonable, Judith.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Malleson, not at all! The merest simpleton must see 
that Mr. Bernard Aglionby is not responsible for my granduncle’s 
caprice. So you like him? He has been at Irkford, I hear, visiting 
the lady he is engaged to.” 

Judith spoke coolly and tranquilly, crushing out every spark of 
emotion as she proceeded. 

“Yes. Ofcourse he is going to be at the ball; and Miss Vane his 
jiancée is going to be there too.” 

“Ts she?” Judith still spoke with measured calmness. Inwardly 
she was thinking: “It will be even worse than I expected. But I 
am glad I came here and got warned in time.” 

“Yes. Mrs. Bryce, Mr. Aglionby’s aunt, is staying at Scar Foot. 
I think he said he wanted her to live there till he was married—if she 
would. She is very nice! And he is bringing Miss Vane just for 
this ball, and the Hunt Ball on the 3rd of January, and in order 
that she may see the place, Mr. Aglionby says. He let me see her 
likeness. She must be wonderfully pretty.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“ Not to compare with Delphine, though,” pursued Mrs. Malleson 
warmly. “But then there are not halfa dozen girls in Yorkshire 
to compare with her. Oh, I quite long for the ball! Iam sure 
Delphine will make a sensation; and so will you, if only you don’t 
alarm all the men by your dignity, dear,” she added, putting her 
hand on Judith’s shoulder. “ Girls don’t go in for dignity now, you 
know, but for being frank and candid, and knowing everything, and 
talking with men on their own subjects.” 

“T’m afraid Delphine and I will be failures then, for we know so 
few men, and certainly we do not know what their subjects are.” 

“Oh, I didn’t say that men liked it ; only that girls do it,” laughed 
Mrs. Malleson, leading’ Judith to the door. The latter felt that 
now their doom was sealed. 

Mrs. Malleson would not be so kind as to be taken ill before the 
dance. Judith went home and told her mother of the arrangement she 
had made, and Mrs. Conisbrough professed herself satisfied with it. 
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CuapTer XXV. 


‘A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOu.” 


Bernarp Aciionsy’s frame of mind was not a happy one on that 
evening of the 31st of December ; it had been anything but cheerful 
all day ; it waxed drearier and drearier during his ten-mile drive 
to Danesdale Castle with his aunt, Mrs. Bryce, and Lizzie his 
betrothed. He had brought Miss Vane from Irkford, and introduced 
her into the halls of his ancestors, and the presence of his mother’s 
sister, last night. The result, he was obliged to own, had hardly 
been successful. Miss Vane had done little else but shiver since her 
arrival, She had failed to make a good impression on Mrs. Bryce, 
whose home was in London, and who had never met her before. 
She had treated Mrs. Aveson with a vulgar haughtiness, which had 
galled the feelings of the good woman beyond description. But she 
had been very amiable to Bernard, and had confided to him that she 
looked upon this ball as the turning-point in her destiny. Perhaps 
it was; it was not for him to gainsay it. His moodiness arose from 
mental indecision. He had not got to the stage of absolute confession 
even to himself, that his engagement was a failure. He would not 
confess it. Much less had he allowed even the idea distinctly to 
shape itself in his mind, that he was, to put it mildly, thinking with 
deep interest of another woman. Yet the savage discontent and 
irritation which he experienced were due, could he but have known 
it, to these two very facts: that his engagement was a failure and 
he was beginning to find it out, and that his thoughts, whenever he 
allowed them free course, were engrossed with another woman. He 
felt all the miserable unrest and irritation which accompanies mental 
transition periods, whether they be of transition from good to bad, or 
from bad to good. 

Thus they were a silent party as they drove along the dark roads. 
Lizzie was shrouded in her wraps, and was solicitous about her dress, 
lest it should be crushed. Mrs. Bryce was not a talkative woman. 
Bernard had never in his life felt less inclined to speak—less inclined 
for a festivity of any kind, for sociability in any shape. 

At last they turned in at the great stone gateway at the foot of the 
hill, rolled for half a mile up the broad, smooth drive, and stopped 
under a large awning filled with servants, light, and bustle. 

Poor Lizzie (whom I commiserate sincerely in this crisis of her 
fate) felt, as she entered, as if she had crossed the Rubicon. The 
fears which she had originally felt for herself had in a great measure 
subsided. With the enduing of her superfine ball-dress, and the con- 
sciousness of her triumphant prettiness, all apprehensions for herself 
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had vanished. With such a frock snd such a face one’s behaviour 
would naturally adapt itself to that of the very highest circles. All 
that was needed was to be fine enough ; and on that point she had a 
proud consciousness she had never been known to fail. She felt a 
little uneasiness about Bernard. She hoped he would tone down his 
brusque and abrupt manners. She remembered only too well the 
terrible solecisms of which he had often been guilty at suburban tea- 
parties, and his reckless disregard of semi-detached villa convention- 
alities, and a deep distrust of the probable demeanour of her 
betrothed took possession of her soul. 

Bernard at last found himself with Lizzie on his arm, and Mrs. 
Bryce by his side, in the large drawing-room, approaching Miss 
Danesdale and Sir Gabriel. 

Lizzie Vane’s only experience of balls had been such as had taken 
place amongst intimate friends, the Miss Goldings and such as they, 
and partaken in by the mankind belonging to them. She had a con- 
fused idea, as she went up the room on her lover’s arm, that this was in 
some way different from those past balls. 

Bernard noticed that she grew very quiet, and even subdued. He 
could not know that her soul was gradually filling with dismay as she 
realised that her pink frock (pink was the colour selected by Lizzie 
for this her début in fashionable society), whether “ the correct thing,” 
as the Irkford milliner had assured her, or not, was certainly unique : 
and that she found the crowd of well-bred starers oppressive. Bernard 
performed the introductions necessary. Mrs. Bryce and Miss Danes- 
dale had already exchanged calls. The latter cast one comprehensive 
glance over Miss Vane, then, taking the trouble to speak in a voice 
which could be heard, she expressed her regret that she had not been 
able to call upon her before the ball, because of her only having 
arrived so immediately before it; she hoped to have the pleasure 
later. 

“Qh yes!” murmured Miss Vane, to whom Miss Danesdale 
appeared a very formidable personage. 

Then Bernard led up Randulf and introduced him. Randulf asked 
if he might have the second dance with her, and, consent having been 
given, put her name down and departed. Bernard’s dancing powers 
were not of the most brilliant description, but he managed to convey 
his betrothed safely through the mazes of the first quadrille, and then 
led her back into the drawing-room. By this time the greater 
number of the expected guests had arrived, and Miss Vane was be- 
ginning to shake off her first timidity. Ambition began to assert itself 
in her bosom. She looked very pretty. Her face wore a delicate 
flush, and her blue eyes had grown more deeply blue ; at the end of 
the first dance everyone had seen her, and everyone who did not know 
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her wanted to know who she was. All the women said, “ What a 
wonderful dress! Do look at that pink frock! Did you ever behold 
anything like it?” All the men agreed about the frock (possibly for 
the sake of peace), but no outlandishly pink raiment could blind them 
to the charms of its wearer's face. Soon Lizzie was enjoying what 
was a veritable triumph for her. Her programme was full, to the 
last dance. Bernard’s name was down for one other, a square, towards 
the end of the evening. He had told her not to refuse any dances on 
his account, “ because I am such a wretched hand at it, you know,” 
and she had fully acted up to his suggestion. Randulf took her to 
dance the second dance, a waltz, with him. After a short time 
Bernard, seeing that Mrs. Bryce had established friendly relations 
with a distinguished dowager, and was in full flow of conversation 
with her, left the drawing-room, and went to the ball-room. There 
he stopped for a short time, watching the dancers, noting especially 
the pink dress and the fleet feet of its wearer. Then he found 
Philippa Danesdale standing near him, also looking on. (To the last 
day of his life he remembered every incident and detail of that evening 
as if they had happened yesterday.) 

* You do not dance, Mr. Aglionby ?” inquired Philippa. 

“Very badly. I should not like to inflict myself as a partner on 
any of the ladies here.” 

“Then will you give me your arm to the drawing-room? I just 
came to see that Randulf was doing his duty ; but I know that my 
guests have not yet all arrived.” 

Bernard gave her his arm, and they returned to the drawing-room. 
He remained by her side, conversing with her in the intervals of 
receiving her guests: by-and-by the music in the ball-room ceased. 
The drawing-room was at this time almost empty, and still he stood, 
his elbow resting on the mantelpiece, talking to Philippa, when the 
first couples began to come in from the dancing-room. Randulf 
Danesdale, with Lizzie, was the first toenter. Miss Vane was flushed; 
her hair had got a trifle disordered ; she looked excited. She was 
now so far at her ease that she had begun to talk, and Randulf had 
been malign enough to draw her out a little. Her voice, with its 
unmistakably underbred and provincial accent, was heard, upraised : 
on this vision Bernard’s eye rested, till he suddenly awoke to the 
consciousness of his duties, and going forward, offered Miss Vane his 
arm. 
“ You're dreaming, Aglionby,” observed Randulf lightly. 

“AmI? Very likely.” 

“T can sympathise,” added young Danesdale, “for so am I.” 

“Of what, or of whom?” asked Aglionby, his more genial smile 
flitting across his face. 
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Randulf bent forward to him, having first ascertained that Miss 
Vane’s attention was otherwise occupied, and said in a low voice : 

“Tm dreaming of dancing with Delphine Conisbrough. She 
makes me wait long enough, does she not? The ball hasn’t begun 
for me till——why, there they are!” 

“With Del ” Aglionby had just ejaculated, electrified, for he 
had had no forewarning that any of the Conisbroughs were to be 
there. His glance followed Randulf’s, and he had the sensation of 
starting violently. In reality he turned rather slowly and deliberately, 
and looked. His face changed. He bit his lips, and became a shade 
paler. Every pulse was beating wildly. He was in no state to ask 
himself what it meant. He watched, as if it had been some dissolv- 
ing view, and saw how Miss Danesdale, with her prim little smile 
and her neat little steps, and her unimpeachable etiquette, went for- 
ward a little, with outstretched hand, and greeted them. And while 
she spoke to Mrs. Malleson, Bernard’s eyes looked clean over their 
heads, and met straightly those of Judith Conisbrough. Exactly the 
same sensation—only far more potent now—as that which had 
mastered him when he had taken leave of her at her mother’s house 
seized him—a strong, overwhelming thrill of delight and joy, such 
as no other being had ever awakened in him. And with it, yet more 
powerfully than before, he realised that not he alone experienced the 
sensation. He had the knowledge, intuitive, instinctive, triumphant, 
that she shared it to the full. He saw how, though she remained 
calm and composed, her bosom rose and fell with a long, deep inspi- 
ration ; he saw her eyes change their expression—the shock first, 
the light that filled them afterwards, and—most eloquent, most 
intoxicating of all—their final sinking before his long gaze. He 
lived through a thousand changing phases of emotion while he 
stood still there, looking at her; he realised with passionate delight 
that it was not only he who found her beautiful, but all others who 
had eyes to see. None could deny that she was beautiful: her out- 
ward form did but express her inner soul. A man behind him 
murmured to another, and Bernard heard him: 

“ Jove, what splendid-looking girls! Who are they? Are they 
from your part of the country too?” 

He watched while the two girls shook hands with Miss Danesdale. 
He saw Randulf go up to them and greet them, and how the first 
expression of pleasure which had crossed their faces appeared there. 
Randulf’s dream was going to be realised, Bernard reflected, with 
wild envy. He could arrange things pretty much according to his 
own pleasure. Delphine had kept him waiting, as he said ; so much 
the oftener would he make her dance with him now that at last she 
was there. 
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Then Aglionby became feebly conscious that his arm was some- 
what roughly jogged, and that a voice which he seemed to have heard 
fifty years ago sounded in his ear: 

“Bernard, are you dreaming? MHere’s a lady speaking to 

you.” 

. With a veritable start this time he came to his senses, and beheld 
Mrs. Malleson, in black tulle and glotre de Dijon roses, holding out a 
hand to him, and smiling in friendly wise. 

“Mrs. Malleson, I you are late, surely, are you not ? 

“We are, I believe, and I am afraid it is my fault. I hope the 
men are not all so deeply engaged that the Misses Conisbrough will 
get no dances.” 

Here some one came and said to Lizzie that he thought it was 
their dance. Nothing loth, she suffered herself to be led away. 

“That is Miss Vane, I know,” observed Mrs. Malleson. “ You 
must introduce her later. She is wonderfully pretty.” 

She was in her turn monopolised and led away. Aglionby could 
not have replied had she remained. If he had never known, or never 
admitted the truth to himself until now, at last it overwhelmed him. 
Lizzie Vane beautiful! Lizzie Vane beloved by him! 

It was like awakening from some ghastly dream, to be confronted 
by a yet more horrible reality. He mechanically passed his hand 
over his eyes and shivered. When he looked round again he saw 
that Judith was standing alone. Philippa was receiving some very 
late guests. Delphine had been led away, so had Mrs. Malleson. 
Several groups were in the room, but both he and Judith were 
emphatically alone—outside them all. Presently he found himself by 
her side—as how should he not? There was no one else there, so 
far as he knew. On a desert island even enemies become reconciled. 

“T hope you have not quite forgotten me, Miss Conisbrough.” 

His voice was low, and there was no smile on his face, any more than 
there was on hers. With both of them it was far too deadly earnest 
to permit of smiles or jests. 

“Tt would imply an unpardonably short memory on my part, if I 
had,” she answered very gravely, and looking more majestic than 
ever. He felt her gloved hand within his, and for a blessed moment 
or two he forgot Lizzie Vane’s very existence. With the actual touch 
of her hand, with the sound of her pathetic contralto voice, the spell 
rushed blindingly over him. How had he lived out these weeks since 
he parted from her? How had he been able to think it all over, as 
he had done again and again, calmly and without any particular 
emotion? In one of Terguéneff’s novels he relates the story of a 
Russian peasant woman, whose only and adored son is suddenly 
killed. A visitor, calling a week or so later, finds the woman, to his 
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surprise, calm, collected, and even cheerful. “Laissez la,” observed 
the husband, “elle est fossilée!” Now Bernard knew that was 
exactly what he had been—fossilised ; unrealising what had happened 
tohim. For him as for that peasant woman the day of awakening had 
dawned. 

He allowed his eyes and his voice to tell Judith that in finding her 
to-night he had found that which he most desired to see. He allowed 
his eyes and his voice also to question her eyes and her voice, and 
in their very hesitation, in their reply, in their very trouble, their 
abashed quietness, he read the answer he wished for. She had not 
escaped unscathed from the ordeal which had been too much for him. 
Twice already to-night he had asked her this question, and had heard 
this answer—merely with look and tone—without any word whatever, 
and he wanted to ask it again and again, and to have her answer it as 
often as he asked it. She was standing, so was he. That last long 
look was hardly over, when he offered her his arm, and said: 

“ You are not dancing ; come to the sofa and sit down.” 

She complied ; mechanically she sat down, and he beside her; he 
put his arm over the back of the sofa; she was leaning back, and the 
lace ruffle of her dress just touched his wrist, and the contact made 
his blood run faster. 

“Mrs. Conisbrough is not with you?” he inquired. 

“No, she is not well. She made a point of Delphine’s and my 
coming.” 

Bernard did not ask her for a dance. He felt a sympathetic 
comprehension of her position. He knew she would have to dance, 
unless she wished to be remarkable, which he was sure was no part 
of her scheme. But he knew that it would be against her will— 
that she would be more grateful to those who did not ask her than 
to those who did, and he refrained. 

“ You said,” he went on, in the same low tone, “ that if we met in 
society, we might meet as friends. I have not troubled you since you 
told me that, have I? ” 

Judith paused, and at last said constrainedly : 

“ No.” 

“No. Therefore I claim my reward now. We are in society to- 
night. It is the time when we are allowed by your own law to be on 
friendly terms, and I mean to take advantage of the fact. Will you 
grant me a favour? Will you let me take you in to supper?” 

Judith, in her simplicity and surprise, was quite bewildered, and 
felt distracted how to act. Evidently he had not given up, and did 
not intend to give up, any scrap of a friendly or cousinly privilege 
which might be open to him. If her secret in the background had 
heen less terrible and (to her) tragic, she would have been amused at 
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Aglionby’s determination not to be set aside. As it was, she replied 
at last gently : 


“Don’t you think there is another lady whom you ought rather to 
take in to supper ?” 

He opened his eyes as if not understanding, then remarked : 

“Qh, you mean Miss Vane. Do not imagine that I am neglect- 
ing her. Her partner at the supper-table is already selected. She 
told me so herself. She is to dance an ‘ extra,’ I think she called it, 
before supper, or after, I forget which—but with some man who is 
to take her in to that repast. Therefore, may I hope for the plea- 
sure? ‘To ‘confound the politics’ of the assembled multitude, if for 
no other reason,” he added. “They are sure to look for signs of 
enmity between us, and I should like to disconcert them.” 

“Very well, if you wish it,” said Judith gravely, “and if I 
must go in to supper, as I suppose I must.” 

“Tm afraid you have not looked forward with any enjoyment to 
this ball?” 

“ Enjoyment!” echoed Judith drearily; and added, half for- 
getting the terms she had herself laid down, “Do not think it 
very strange that Delphine and I should be here. Mamma insisted, 
and we dared not thwart her. You do not know how unwilling we 
were, and how it has troubled us.” 

“T know what it must feel like to you,” he said; and was going 
to say more. He was going to say that though he knew what it 
had cost her, yet that he was not altogether sorry, since it had 
brought them together, and she would not allow any other kind of 
intercourse. But just at that moment Sir Gabriel, whom Judith 
had not yet spoken to, arrived upon the scene. Sir Gabriel had 
received an inkling of the truth from his son, who had had it from 
Mrs. Malleson. Randulf had hastily confided it to Sir Gabriel : 

“T wish you'd pay a little attention to the Misses Conisbrough, 
sir. They didn’t want to come a bit—to meet Aglionby, you know, 
and not three months since their uncle’s death ; but their mother 
made them, and they dared not cross her—so if you wouldn't 
mind. ” 

The hint was more than enough for the warm-hearted old gentle- 
man. Despite his real liking for Aglionby, he had never ceased to 
shake his head over the will, and to think that Mrs. Conisbrough 
and those girls had been very badly used. He had just had Delphine 
introduced to him in the ball-room, and now he had made his way to 
Judith. 

“ Miss Conisbrough, I’m delighted to see you here! I have just 
been talking to your sister, who is the loveliest creature I’ve seen for 
twenty years and more. I may say that to you, you know. If she 
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doesn’t turn some heads to-night, why, they are not the same kind 
of heads that used to be on men’s shoulders in my days.” 

Judith’s face flushed. She smiled a pleased yet nervous smile. 
Yes, Delphine was all that the good old man called her, and how de- 
lightful this sweet incense of justice, not flattery, would have been— 
how grateful, if—if only She crushed down a desire to laugh, 
or cry, she knew not which—an hysteric feeling—and answered 
Sir Gabriel politely, but, as he thought, a little indifferently. But, 
remembering his son’s words, he stood talking to her for some time, 
and finally offered her his arm to take her to the ball-room and dance 
a quadrille with her. Aglionby went with them at the same time. 
So long as he did not exceed the bounds of politeness, he told himself 
—so long as his outward conduct could be denominated “ friendly ”— 
he shook his head back—he would not turn himself into a conven- 
tional machine to say, “ How do you do?” “Good-evening,” and 
no more. 

As they entered the ball-room, they were confronted by Miss 
Vane, more flushed now, more at her ease, and arm-in-arm with a 
youth who had been introduced to her as Lord Charles Startforth, 
and who would by his title alone have fulfilled, to her mind, every 
requisite necessary to the constitution of a “real swell!” She saw 
Bernard, Sir Gabriel, and Judith enter, and at once inquired of 
her partner : 

“Eh, I say, isn’t that Sir Gabriel? ” 

“That is Sir Gabriel,” replied the young gentleman, with sang 
froid. He had found Miss Vane and her provincialisms a source of 
the most exquisite entertainment. 

“T thought so. And there’s my beloved with him.” 

“Your beloved—happy man! Aglionby, I suppose you mean?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Vane, explaining. “I call him my beloved, you 
know, because ‘Bernard’ is too familiar when you're talking to 
strangers, and ‘ Mr. Aglionby’ sounds stiff, doesn’t it ?” 

“T quite agree with you. Your beloved’s aspect just at present 
is somewhat gloomy.” 

“My! Yes! He does look as cross as two sticks. But,” with 
sudden animation, “I’ve seen that girl before who’s going to dance 
with Sir Gabriel. Who is she ?” 

“She is Miss Conisbrough, of Yoresett.” 

“Conisbrough—oh, of course! One of those girls who wanted to 
have Bernard’s money,” said Miss Vane, tossing her head. “ Well 
just fancy! only Miss Conisbrough! From her dress, and Sir 
Gabriel’s dancing with her, I thought she must be a somebody.” 

“Miss Conisbrough doesn’t go out much, I think,” said the young 
man instinctively speaking with caution, and unable for his own part 
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to resist looking with admiration at the lady in question. “ Your 
‘beloved’ seems to know her, though.” 

While Lizzie was explaining, her partner advanced, and suggested 
to Sir Gabriel that he and Miss Vane would be happy to be their 
vis-a-vis. So it was arranged, and Bernard retired, after forcing a 
smile in answer to a coquettish nod from his betrothed. After this 
dance Judith found no lack of partners. She was forced to dance 
and Aglionby saw her led off time after time, and congratulated him- 
self on having secured her promise concerning supper. 

As for Delphine, she had not been in the drawing-room after the 
first five minutes following her arrival. Judith purposely avoided 
noticing her. She had a vague consciousness that she was dancing 
a good deal with Randulf Danesdale, and while her reason condemned 
her heart condoned, and even sympathised with the imprudence. 
Even she herself, after a time, fell into the spirit of the dance, and 
began to rejoice in the mere pleasure of the swift rhythmic motion. 
Though calm and cool outwardly, she was wrought up to a pitch of 
almost feverish excitement, and, as is often the case with excitement of 
that kind, she was able distinctly and vividly to note every small circum- 
stance connected with the course of the evening. She remembered 
her mother’s words, “'They shall see who it is that has been passed 
over,” and she could not but perceive that both she and her sister 
attracted a great deal of attention ; that men were led up and intro- 
duced to them oftener, on the whole, than they were to other girls— 
that, in fact, they created a sensation—were asuccess. She supposed, 
then, that her mother was right. If they had had that “ position” 
which she so coveted for them, they would not be counted nonentities 
in it. 

Judith also saw, with a woman’s quickness in such matters, that 
which poor Bernard never perceived, the fact, namely, that though 
Lizzie Vane got plenty of partners, and was apparently made much 
of, yet that many of her partners were laughing at her, and drawing 
her out, and that they laughed together about her afterwards ; and 
lastly—most significant fact of all—that scaree a woman noticed or 
spoke to her, except Miss Danesdale, who, as hostess, was in a 
measure obliged to do so. 

Gradually she yielded to the spell of the dance, the music, the 
excitement of it all; to the unspoken prompting within, “ Enjoy 
yourself now, while you may. Let to-morrow take care of itself.” 
Go where she would, dance with whom she would, before the dance 
was over, sooner or later, once or oftener, as it happened, but inevit- 
ably, she met Bernard’s dark eyes, and read what they said to her. 
When supper-time came, and he led her in, and poured out wine for 
her, and asked her in a low voice if she had ever been to Scar Foot, 
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if she had ever even walked past it since she had ceased to be his 
guest, Judith answered, with a vibrating voice : 

“No, I could not; and of my own free will I will not.” 

He smiled, but said little more during the meal. The supper was 
served in brilliant fashion in an enormous room, at numbers of 
smallish round tables. Those who kad time and attention to spare 
for the arrangements said it was a fairy scene, with its evergreens, 
its hot-house flowers, and delicate ferns and perfumed fountains. 
Judith and Aglionby saw nothing of that ; they forced some kind of 
an indifferent conversation, for under the eyes of that crowd, and 
surrounded by those brilliant lights, anything like confidential be- 
haviour was impossible. Now and then they were greeted by shouts 
of especially loud laughter from another part of the room, elicited by 
some peculiarly piquant sally of Miss Vane’s, which charmed the 
chorus of men around her, and gave a deeper flush of triumph to her 
cheeks. 

Just as the noise and laughter were at their height, and the fun 
was becoming faster, Aglionby said to Judith: 

“'Let us go away. ‘This isn’t amusing.” 

They rose. So did nearly everyone else at the same time, but not 
to go. Some one had said something, which Judith and Aglionby, 
absorbed in themselves, had not heard, and a dead silence succeeded 
to the tumultuous noise. Then a clock was heard striking—a deep- 
toned stroke, which fell twelve times, and upon the last sound the 
storm of laughter broke loose, and a tempest of hand-shaking and 
congratulations broke out. 

“A happy new year to you! I wish you a happy new year!” 

“Here’s to the peaceful interment of the old year, and the joyful 
beginning of the new one! ” 

Aglionby looked at Judith. His lips were open, but he paused. 
No; he must not wish her a happy new year. He knew he must 
not; and he was silent. Many others had now finished supper. 
They, too, left the room, and seated themselves, after wandering 
about a little, in a kind of alcove with a cushioned seat, of which 
there were many in the hall. Then—for they were as much alone 
as if not another creature had been near them—Aglionby at once 
resumed the topic he had been dwelling on all supper-time. 

“You have never been near Scar Foot since that day. That means 
that you are still relentless?” said he, regarding her steadily, but 
with entreaty in his eyes, and a decided accent of the same kind in his 
voice. 

“Tt means that I mast be—mnst seem so, at least,” she replied 
dreamily. 

“Pardon me, but I cannot see it in that light.” 
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“ That means, that you do not believe me?” 

“No; I mean that if you would only state your reasons, and tell 
me the obstacle you see to our friendship, that I could demolish it, 
let it be what it might.” 

“Oh no, yon could not,” said Judith, her heart beating with a wild 
pleasure in thus, as it were, dancing on the edge of a precipice. “ You 
do not know: it could not be swept away.” 

“And I say it could—it could, Judith, if you would only allow it.” 

She started slightly, as he spoke her name, and bit her lips; but 
she could not summon up her strength of will to rebuke him. 

“‘Why—why do you say such things? What makes you think 
so?” she asked tremulously. 

Aglionby took her fan, and bent towards her, as if fanning her 
with it; but while his hand moved regularly and steadily to and fro, 
he spoke to her with all the earnestness of which he was capable, and 
with eyes which seemed to burn into hers—yet with a tenderness in 
his voice which he could not subdue. 

“Because you do not trustme. Because you will not believe what 
to me is so simple and such a matter of course—that no reason you 
could assert could make me your enemy. Because there is no offence 
I would not condone. Pah! Condone ?—forgive, forget, wipe clean 
away, to have the goodwill and the friendship of you and yours. 
Now do you understand ?” 

Judith turned paler; she shut her eyes involuntarily, and drew a 
long breath. Could it be possible that he suspected—that he had the 
slightest inkling of her real reason for maintaining the distance 
between them for which she had stipulated? His words hit home 
to the very core and eye of her distress. The peril was frightful, 
imminent, and she had herself attracted it by allowing him to advanee 
thus far, by herself sporting with deadly weapons. He was watching 
her, with every sense on the alert, and he saw how, unconsciously, her 
hands clasped; she gave a little silent gasp and start, and there 
actually did steal into his mind, only to be dismissed again, the 
wonder, “Can it be that there really is some offence which she deems 
irreparable ? ” 

“Hush!” she said at last. “It was very wrong of me to allow the 
subject to be mentioned. And you do not keep your promise. You 
know that you promised me at Scar Foot, Mr. Aglionby———” 

“You also promised me at Scar Foot, and then demanded your 
promise back again,” said he, resolved that if he had to give way 
again (and what else could a man do, whena woman appealed to him 
for mercy ?) that she should buy the concession hard. 

“T have told you I cannot explain,” she said, almost despairingly. 
“Do you mean to make me go over it all again?” A rush of sudden 
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tears filled her eyes. “Do you mean to make me plead it all a second 
time ?” 

“T should like to make you do it—yes. And, at the end of all, f 
should like to refuse what you ask,” he said, with a savage tenderness 
in his voice. 

Judith looked steadily at him for a short time, as if to test whether 
he was in earnest or not, and then saidin a dull, dead voice, “ 1 wish 
I were dead ;” and looked at the ground. 

This was more than he could bear. 

“Forgive me, Judith!” he whispered. “Ifyou can, forgive me. 
I will not sin again, but it is hard.” 

“ Yes, it is hard,” she replied, more composed, as the terror she 
had felt on hearing him talk about “ offences” and “ condonation” 
began to subside. “It is hard. But making scenes about it will 
make it none the easier. We have our duties, both of us—you as a 
man——” 

More peals of laughter, as a noisy group came out of the supper- 
room—half a dozen young men, and Miss Vane in the midst of them, 
laughing in no gentle tones, and holding in her hand, high above 
her head, a flower, towards which one of the said young gentlemen 
occasionally stretched a hand, amidst the loud hilarity of the lady and 
her companions. The party made their way towards the ball-room, 
and Miss Vane was heard crying: 

“Tm sure I never promised to dance it with you. Here’s my 
programme. Look and see!” 

They disappeared. 

Judith’s face burned. She looked timidly at Aglionby, who was 
gazing after the group, his face pale, his eyes mocking, his lips 
sneering. He laughed, not a pleasant laugh. 

“We all have our duties, as you most justly remark. Mine is to 
marry that young lady, and cease to persecute you with my impor- 
tunities. I see that is what you were thinking. And you are quite 
right.” 

“ You are quite wrong,” said Judith. ‘“ What I do think is that 
you are not behaving kindly to her to allow her to—to—she is so 
young and inexperienced—and so pretty.” 

“ And you and your sister are so old and wise, and so hideous.” 
he rejoined, with a bitter laugh. “That alone is enough to account 
for your different style of behaviour. No. Do not try to palliate it.” 

“T think you are to blame,” Judith persisted. ‘You have no 
right to do it—to leave her with all those silly, empty-headed young 
men. It is not fair. You ought to take——” 

“Take her home—and myself too. A good idea. Iam sure the 
carriage will be round by now. But you?” 
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“Take me to the drawing-room, please. I daresay Mrs. Malleson 
will also be ready to go.” 

He gave her his arm. Mrs. Malleson was soon found, seated on a 
sofa, with Delphine beside her, looking a little pale, and exceedingly 
tired. Bernard wished them good-night, and went to the ball-room. 
He had seen Mrs. Bryce in the drawing-room, and found that she was 
quite ready to go. In the dancing-room there was a momentary 
pause between two dances. Bernard saw Randulf Danesdale pro- 
menading with a young lady on his arm, with whom he seemed to be 
in earnest conversation. At the farther end of the room he saw that 
fatal pink dress ; heard the same shrill, affected tones, and the chorus 
of laughter that followed on them. Nothing could have been more 
distasteful to him in his present mood than to have even to speak to 
her, after his parting from Judith Conisbrough. But he walked 
straight up to the group, most of whom he knew slightly by this 
time, and offering his arm to his betrothed, said gravely : 

“Lizzie, I am sorry to break off your amusement, but it is very 
late : we have ten miles to drive, and Mrs. Bryce is tired, and wishes 
to go.” 

“Oh, Aglionby, don’t take Miss Vane away! The light of the 
evening will be gone. Don’t look so down, man! Miss Vane, don’t 
let him drag you off in that way. I am down for a dance.” 

* And I,” “ And I,” cried several voices. 

Bernard’s face did not relax. He could not unstiffen his features 
into a smile. He looked directly at Lizzie, as mildly as he could, 
and repeated that he was very sorry, but he was afraid he must ask 
her to come away. 

“Oh, Bernard!” she began, but then something unusual in his 
expression struck her. A feeling of something like chill alarm 
crossed her heart. How dignified he looked! How commanding ! 
How different—even she knew—from the feather-brained fops with 
whom she had even now been jesting and laughing! 

“Well, if I must, I must, I suppose,” she said, shrugging her 
shoulders, and taking his arm. And with a final farewell to her 
attendants, she went away with her “ lover.” 

“Jove! but that girl is a caution!” observed one of the young 
men, giving unrestrained flow to his mirth, as Bernard and his 
betrothed disappeared. “I never had such fun in my life!” 

“She'll find it a caution, being married to Aglionby,” said a second, 
looking into the future. ‘“ Didn’t you see him as he came up to us? 
Lucifer himself couldn’t have looked more deuced stiff.” 

“Yes—I saw. They don’t look exactly as if they were created to 
run in a pair! ” said the first speaker musingly. “ But why on earth 
does he leave her to herself in such a way?” 
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“He’s been dancing attendance on the eldest Miss Conisbrough 
all evening, and left this little girl to amuse herself with suitable 
companions.” 

“On Miss Conisbrough—why, I thought they were at daggers 
drawn.” 

“ Didn’t look like it, I assure you. I can’t make it out, I confess, 
Only, on my honour, they were as good-looking a couple as any in 
the room. Couldn’t help noticing them. But look here, St. John— 
will you take the odds—ten to one—that it doesn’t come off ?” 

“The wedding ?—all right. At all—or within a year?” 

“Oh, hang a year!—at all. Ten to one that Aglionby and the 
little dressmaker don’t get married at all.” 

“Yes; but there must be some time fixed. Ten to one that it’s 
broken off within a year.” 

“In sovs? Done with you!” 

Then the band struck up again for one of the last waltzes, and the 
young men dispersed to find their partners for the same. 
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Dean Stanley. 


Ir happens, perhaps, to two or three men in a generation to identify 
themselves so thoroughly with the life and progress of the nation 
that they come to be looked upon as permanent institutions, and the 
state of things without them is almost inconceivable. When death 
removes such an one from his place in the world, the sense of loss is 
appalling, and the gap caused by his departure seems almost im- 
possible to fill. The death of Lord Beaconsfield was, in a measure, 
an instance of this; the loss that the Church and nation has just 
sustained is even more so. 

The magnificent demonstration of popular grief and sympathy 
that was seen at Westminster on the 25th of July, bore witness, if 
witness were needed, to the unique position held by Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster. And when the cosmopolitan con- 
course that was assembled there is analysed into its constituent 
elements—when it is seen to comprise prince and peer, the heads of 
the Church and State, and all who are most famous in literature, art, 
science, and learning, and that they formed but a small fraction of 
the immense multitude of mourners—then it may be understood what 
manner of man he was, who could thus knit to himself in the bonds 
of personal love, or friendship, or respect, such manifold and diverse 
elements. It was not altogether his position, nor indeed his genius, 
that made Dean Stanley so universally known and beloved, and his 
death such an irreparable loss. The real secret of his greatness lay 
in his large-heartedness, in the fact that he possessed in an eminent 
degree, as some one has said of him, that one touch of nature which made 
the whole world kin to him. In the enormous roll of his friends were to 
be found those whose opinions, theological and political, were of every 
shade and degree, and yet those friends, each and all, found in him 
something congenial to their minds. And this friendship was gained 
without seeking: it came to him unsought. His influence was won, 
not like that of Bishop Wilberfore by becoming all things to all men, 
but by a consistency of character and a firmness of principle which 
were the leading characteristics of his life from earliest boyhood to 
latest age. 

The obituary notices and elegiac sermons that occupied such 
prominent positions in the various papers throughout those few 
mournful days that immediately succeeded his death have laid bare 
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many an interesting fact in the Dean’s life and character. How it 
will enhance the value and the charm of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’ 
to know that from henceforth the purity of young Arthur’s character 
may really be associated with the boyhood of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley! That school-time at Rugby which was destined so to 
colour his life and fame was but the second stage of a peculiarly 
happy boyhood. | 

Born in the close of the Waterloo year—as he himself always 
alluded to it—his earliest years were passed under holy and happy 
auspices. His parents are too well known from their son’s interest- 
ing memoir to need description. His father was the liberal and 
cultured rector of Alderley, afterwards Bishop of Norwich. Through 
his mother he was connected with that chain of families, the 
Leycesters, the Hares, and the Hebers, who did so much in the last 
generation by their piety and their intellect to leaven the Church of 
England, and who still live in the pages of so many valuable 
monographs. His mother’s influence may be traced throughout his 
life, indeed it may be said that the pure and trustful nature of his 
mind made him peculiarly susceptible to feminine influence of a high 
order, and it was his good fortune always to have that best of 
influences working at his side—first in his mother, afterwards in his 
wife, and even to his latest moments in those high-minded and 
intellectual women who ministered to his comforts, shared in his 
labours, and presided so gracefully over the hospitalities of his home. 

From Alderley he was sent to Rugby, then under the presiding 
eare of the most famous of all head-masters. What his life was 
there, has been told by the lips and pens of his friends. The famous 
dormitory scene in ‘Tom Brown,’ speaks of the fearless, pure-minded 
boy, and other records tell of the eager, earnest scholar, proud of his 
successes because of the pleasure they gave to others, and following 
with a passionate reverence the teaching and example of his master. 
It was a natural sequence that afterwards he should at once initiate 
and establish his fame with the‘ Life of Dr. Arnold.’ That fascina- 
ting book is one of those few biographies that have succeeded where 
hundreds have failed. There is a passage somewhere in ‘ Guesses at 
Truth’ to the effect that a biography becomes valuable in so far as 
it is seen to be an autobiography, and so the ‘ Life of Dr. Arnold’ 
succeeded because it was written with a loving hand, because the 
author was lost in the subject. When in that book the gifted nature 
of the master is seen, his influence can no longer be wondered at, nor 
the reproduction in his gifted pupil of some of his most prominent 
qualities : his eloquence, his earnestness, his intense hatred of mean- 


ness and impurity, his intrepidity, the catholicity of his faith, and 
the depth of his piety. 
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From Rugby Arthur Stanley passed to Oxford, and his career thére 
was but a continuance of his school success. One after another, college 
and university prizes fell to his share, culminating in a Fellowship 
at University College. For a time he travelled abroad, and then re- 
turned to take his share in the university life of the period. It was 
the time of the Tractarians, when theological and literary England 
was stirred to its very core, and a bitterness existed in the theo- 
logical world, such as has been recently imported into the political. 
Arthur Stanley, with a few other kindred spirits—bound together, 
then as afterwards, by the liberality of their opinions and the 
brightness of their genius—was in the thick of it. There are 
some who have heard from his lips the graphic description of the 
break-up of the High Church movement in Oxford in 1845, with 
the “degradation” of Ward, the secession of Norman, and the 
other salient points of that remarkable episode. More than thirty 
years after its occurrence the Dean would tell the story with a 
freshness and exactness of description that made it like a scene of 
yesterday. 

The young tutor of University soon took holy orders, but did not 
undertake, nor in fact did he ever perform, any parochial work. 
Another peculiarity of his clerical career, arising from the nature of 
his successive appointments, was his continuous immunity from 
episcopal control. Whether this at all had any influence on his well- 
known independence of action is of course an open question. 

It was a remarkable feature in Dean Stanley’s life and work, owing 
in great measure to the historic nature of his mind, that his literary 
and clerical progress were intimately connected with each other, the 
nature of his literary work being defined by the locality of his clerical 
position. In this way the active portion of his life, regarding him 
both as a divine and a writer, falls naturally into three divisions cor- 
responding with the three great centres of his work, viz :—Canter- 
bury, Oxford, and Westminster, three places which, rich as they 
already were in famous names and deeds, are all the richer by the 
memory of his work in them and for them. 

The excitement which marked the close of the Tractarian move- 
ment was followed for Stanley by a somewhat uneventful period filled 
by the ordinary work of a college tutor ; but in 1851 he found himself 
transferred from the old home of learning to the still older home of 
ecclesiasticism, as Canon of Canterbury. Here he found congenial 
soil that he was not likely to leave unworked, and his connection 
with Canterbury was indeliby marked by} the accomplishment of 
a written memorial of the grand old mother cathedral. His book 
with its four great historic periods will live as long as the place 
itself, and in his account of the great event which is inseparably 
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eonected with Canterbury, the student will find as full and vivid 
an account of Thomas a Becket as any history has given. 

It was while he was Canon of Canterbury that he made in the 
winter of 1852, and the spring of 1853, the first of those two 
journeys to the East, which were of more importance to the world at 
large than even to Stanley himself, owing to the written results that 
ensued. Recent accounts have almost lost sight of this earlier journey 
in the greater prominence of the later one. But it was the first 
journey that doubtless in a measure led to his being chosen as 
companion and guide to the Prince of Wales when he went to the 
East, and it was the first journey that bore such splendid fruit. 
‘Sinai and Palestine’ has become a classic. In it, the Bible 
characters “that breathed beneath the Syrian blue ” speak and walk 
again, conjured up by the life-giving power of the traveller’s pen. It 
is one of those books, of which perhaps Farrar’s ‘ Life of Christ’ is 
another, whose influence is wide-spreading, and the beauty of 
which can be participated in by thousands to whom opportunity 
has not given the advantage of personal perusal; since many a 
preacher, prosaic and unimaginative in himself, has been enabled by 
that book to vivify his sermons and intensify his descriptive powers. 

The year 1856 saw Canon Stanley back again in Oxford as Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, to which office was afterwards 
attached a Canonry of Christchurch. His professorship was marked, 
and contemporary literature enriched, by the ‘ Lectures on the Eastern 
and Jewish Churches,’ works in which the Professor brought his gift 
of “picturesque sensibility” to bear upon biblical incidents, and 
invested them with a life and reality that have done more than 
can be told in fixing the belief in the sacred story, the belief that 
is apt to waver under the cold-blooded action of scientific analysis. 

Though Oxford must claim Dean Stanley for her own, yet the 
Dean would have been the first to acknowledge his love for the sister 
University. He was better acquainted with Cambridge and Cam- 
bridge treasures than many a Cambridge man. He followed with 
intense interest the great impulse to theological study that has 
marked that University of late years. He was wont to quote 
“the more solid judgment” of Cambridge men, and half playfully, 
half in earnest, to attribute their small minority in Convocation 
to the existence of that quality. The only public occasion on which 
he confessed to have felt any tremor was when he first addressed 
a Cambridge audience from the University pulpit. 

In 1863 the promotion generally anticipated for him came in his 
elevation to the Deanery of Westminster. With that office his name 
is now so indissolubly connected that it is difficult to dissociate 
the one from the other. The closing sentences of his ‘ Historical 
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Memorials of Westminster Abbey’ show the solemn light in which 
the Dean regarded his trust. Speaking of the Abbey he writes: 


“Tt is the natural centre of religious life and truth. It is the peculiar 
home of the entire Anglo-Saxon race, on the other side of the Atlantic no 
less than on this. It is endeared both to the conforming and to the non- 
conforming members of the National Church. It is of all our purely 
ecclesiastical institutions the one which most easily lends itself to union 
and reconciliation, and is with most difficulty turned to party or polemical 


uses. .. . Whilst Westminster Abbey stands, the Church of England 
stands.” 


And when this passage is compared with his memorable dying 
words, it will be seen how deeply the special nature of his work 
had became engrained in his life. “I have laboured,” he said, 
“amidst many frailties and much weakness, to make this institution 
more and more a great centre of religious and national life in a truly 
liberal spirit.” No words can better describe his unparalleled 
services to the Abbey than those uttered by his accomplished friend 
and colleague, the one who stands nearest him in connection with 
the venerable name of Westminster. After the confession that 
“within living memory the canons of the Abbey hardly knew one 


tomb from the other,” came this just and eloquent appreciation 
of the Dean’s work : 


“ Who is it that has made us familiar with every stone ? Who has made 
every corner of it vocal with the memories of the great and good? Who 
has made it like an epic poem, carved in immortal sculpture ? Who chose 
the mottoes so rich in meaning and beauty, which make the monuments 
of Wesley, and Livingstone, and Peabody, and Lawrence speak to every 
casual wanderer. nobler lessons than the Herme of old to the Athenian 
populace? Who spent his money upon the Abbey with princely, and 
often unnoticed, munificence ? Who provided the splendid oratorios which 
from year to year thronged it from end to end? Who was it who, week 


by week, led round it Jarge companies of working-men, and entertained 
them afterwards ?” 


It was quite as much a sense of pleasure as of duty that made the 
Dean the personal guide and eager exponent of his treasures to such 
various classes of visitors. Whatever the party might be, foreign 
potentates, visitors from across the Atlantic, home friends, or bodies 
of working-men, he hailed with delight the opportunity of imparting 
his historical and antiquarian knowledge to those who desired to 
know but knew not. The readers of his book on the Abbey must 
be manifold, but not proportionally more than the number of those 
who during the last eighteen years have had the rare pleasure of a 
ramble round the Abbey under his guidance. 

How full, too, is the Deanery itself of his memories! During 
the lifetime of Lady Augusta Stanley its receptions gathered 
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together all that was best and greatest in the country ; but it is with 
his library that perhaps the Dean will be most remembered. That 
was his workroom, and there he was seen at his best. There was 
something eminently appropriate and characteristic about the room. 
A long noble chamber with its high Gothic window looking out into 
Dean’s Yard, and its deep window-seat, rarely capable of being used 
as such, encumbered as it was in company with every available chair 
and table with masses of books and papers. The Dean was not, 
like Julius Hare or Thirlwall, a professed book-collector, but a 
greater part of the walls were lined with books, of which only a 
part could find a resting-place here. On the centre writing-table 
stood a life-like bust of Lady Augusta Stanley. On one side of the 
large fireplace was a high standing desk, always crowded with a 
miscellaneous litter of papers, and at which most of his real work 
was done ; on the other side a low arm-chair, in which morning after 
morning the Dean sat to conduct the household devotions. Those 
who have heard them will surely never forget the peculiarly quiet, im- 
pressive manner in which were read the morning psalm and the 
short selection from the Liturgy, with his own characteristic inter- 
polations, and uniformly ending (after his great loss) with those 
exquisite benedictory words from the close of the prayer for the 
Church Militant. 

The fact that Convocation met within his precincts was perhaps the 
only reason that brought Dean Stanley so much in contact with it, 
for it is no secret that he had little sympathy with that body, and 
found in it little sympathy with his views. He had long since 
ceased to take part in its debates from sheer hopelessness of any 
practical result. And yet though this was the case, on any day that 
Convocation was sitting, dignitaries of every shade of opinion might 
be found gathered round his hospitable board and treated alike with 
that genial courtesy that was so characteristic of him. 

Connected with the Deanery, too, is the great work of Biblical 
Revision. Itis a consolation to think that the Dean lived long 
enough to see the end of the labours in which he had shared. 
Bishop Ellicott, the erudite and indefatigable chairman of the 
company in which Dean Stanley sat, has borne noble testimony to 
the nature of his work, has spoken of the care he evinced in the 
preservation of those “innocent archaisms ” which in his eyes went 
so far to form the melody and the charm of the Authorised Version. 
The initiatory proceeding of the Revisers, when the Dean invited 
them (irrespective of sect) to partake of the Holy Communion within 
the Abbey’s sacred walls, was one of those occasions upon which he 
drew down upon himself the angry attacks of his depreciators. But 
in that, as in the other independent courses he took, to wit, in his 
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championship of Bishop Colenso, in his choice of preachers from 
various communions, he showed himself careless of outward opinion, 
careful only of his own purity of intention and charity of heart. In 
the matter of the Revision, Dean Stanley warmly welcomed the non- 
conforming members of the company. He considered that their 
presence and co-operation would go far to ensure the complete 
reception of the Revised Version among all religious bodies (in 
Scotland too), for as it is the first national work in which they have 
been engaged, it has given them a stake in its interests, and he 
imagined they would grieve deeply if its designs failed. In this, as 
in his other dealings with the dissenters, it is impossible te say how 
much the Church of England is indebted to his Christian breadth 
of view; how much he has done to disarm active opposition, and 
induce conciliatory thoughts towards the mother church. 

It has been said that the Dean was too liberal in granting the 
coveted meed of burial within the Abbey, but, though he may 
slightly have erred on this side, surely a wise liberality was better 
than the crass churlishness which has, ere now, denied a tomb 
in the great temple of “union and reconciliation” to some of 
England’s greatest sons. His was not a prodigality of offering, 
for he never, if he could help it, made the first advance, but 
waited for the application. He always referred to the burial of 
Sir John Herschel as that which had given him the greatest satis- 
faction; everything, he said, combined to make him worthy of the 
honour. He was fond of referring to the remarkable character of 
Livingstone’s funeral, with its vast assemblage of dissenting ministers, 
its enormous crowd of mourners, and yet noticeable absence of the 
upper classes beyond official representatives. 

It was not only Westminster that the Dean had so thoroughly 
by heart, there was scarcely a spot in the kingdom with any historic 
interest attached to it that he did not know. It was a keen pleasure 
to him to become acquainted with and to ferret out the details of any 
deed or legend connected with a place, and those about him were 
sure to be the gainers by his discoveries. Eagerly desirous himself 
of attaining new stores of knowledge, he was also never tired of 
imparting the knowledge gained, and it is doubtful whether he was 
most happily employed in questioning, or in answering. 

Outside the immediate circle of his life and work, it is in Scotland 
more than elsewhere that he will be most missed. The Celtic blood 
in his veins, his Scottish connections, and his inbred sympathies 
with the Presbyterian form of Church government, made him par- 
ticularly at home in the northern kingdom. His writings in connec- 
tion with the country showed a keen appreciation and knowledge, 


and the Scotch in return were not backward in the dignity and 
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admiration they bestowed upon him. Autumn after autumn of late 
years saw him a guest in a certain hospitable mansion on Tayside, 
and thither were brought to meet him successions of visitors whose 
names are of worth in Scotland. Those were wonderful gatherings, 
from which none could depart without being the better and the 
wiser, and without carrying away in their hearts the unfading memory 
of the charm of his winning kindness. He often (which was one of 
his independent actions) occupied the pulpit of the local kirk, when 
with scanty notice the spacious building would be crowded from roof 
to floor with eager listeners from miles around. It was the same 
pulpit that was so long filled by Scotland’s most eloquent minister, 
whose well-known sermon on “ Religion in Common Life” the Dean 
was wont to quote as the finest he had ever read. 

Dean Stanley, like so many great men, possessed some strongly- 
marked personal characteristics. If he was superintendent in some 
qualities, there were some of which he was almost altogether destitute. 
He was utterly careless of personal appearance, and of external 
circumstances. Short and spare in figure, there was a beauty and a 
dignity about him that made his presence a perpetual pleasure. 
Those clear-cut features, the beautiful forehead, and the silvery head 
of hair will remain photographed on the minds of this generation. 
When in the performance of any sacred or secular function, the more 
crowded his auditory, the more he was at ease. There must be many 
who can remember him as he used to stand at the lectern in the 
Abbey waiting to read the lesson in one of those crowded services 
in the nave, with the people clustered even round his feet, and yet 
unconsciously, as if in his own library, with the old familiar action, 
passing his hand across his face and ruffling up his hair. He was 
entirely indifferent to the power of music. He was in almost as 
great a degree indifferent to the charms of natural scenery; a 
battle-field, an old ruin connected with. some dark deed of history, 
possessed for him more beauties than the richest views of earth and 
sky. Once in the presence of a historical scene, the peculiar facul- 
ties of his mind found free play, and there was no rest till each spot 
had found its local habitation and its name in conuection with the 
story. Those only who have experienced that treat can tell what it 
was to hear him, for instance, reading ‘Macbeth’ to a friendly audience 
seated on the heights of Dunsinane, or imparting to attentive ears 
and eyes some story from one of the Waverley Novels on the very 
scene of its occurrence. 

In 1878 he made a long-wished-for tour through America, and 
returned invigorated in health and enriched with all manner of new 
and pleasant reminiscences. His visit was important in another 
respect. In the passage quoted above from his work on the Abbey it 
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is seen how he acknowledged that inborn feeling of veneration which 
every true American has for Westminster Abbey, and after-incidents 
showed how much his visit did to strengthen that happy link between 
the two great nations. 

It is not within the scope of this article to speak of the peculiarities 
of Dean Stanley’s religious faith, if indeed they existed. Due justice 
has been done him on the scene of his own labours by three of the 
greatest of England’s preachers, and in another place, the head of the 
Church, himself the friend of forty-five years’ standing, and the min- 
istrant at his dying bed, has spoken words that must have come as 
balm to many a loving heart that was ready to pin its faith to the 
Dean’s, and yet lacked words to express its feelings when the voice of 
the detractor was heard. Spoken with the lips of the highest author- 
ity, and by one whose own life has been so exemplary, these words 
carry with them the deepest and the fullest meaning : 

“There are, in a community like ours, a vast number of persons who 
hang loose to the dogmatical statements of our, or of any other Church, 
and there are those whose temptation is altogether in the direction of 
scepticism ; and my own impression is that the works of Dean Stanley 
have confirmed in the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ vast numbers of such 
persons. I cannot help thinking that the historical element which per- 
vades his writings has had a great effect in giving life to the belief of 


many.” 


Such as his life was, so was his death, one of those “placid, holy ” 
departures that minister consolation, and help to rob death of half its 
terrors. ‘His body is buried in peace, but his name liveth evermore ” 
rang out the beautiful voices of the choir on the memorable afternoon 
























































































































‘ of his burial. Yes! his body is buried in peace beside her whom he 
: loved so well, and who was worthy even of his love; in peace, in the 
2 quietest and most beautiful part of his own loved Abbey. And surely 
, his name liveth evermore ; not only in the hearts of this generation, 
A in the heart of his Queen who, to use her own gracious words, “ has 
. lost in him another of her most trusted friends and advisers ;” in the 
st hearts of hundreds of old and tried friends bound to him by the ties 
e of family, or personal regard, or mutual intellectual pursuits; in the 
it hearts of his younger generation of friends, to whom he bore himself 
ne 80 graciously and so truly; in the hearts of little children, to whom, 
rs year by year, he unfolded in simple language the beauties of religion ; 
ry in the hearts of thousands of his humbler fellow-beings whom he was 
. ever trying intellectually and morally to benefit. Not only in the 
rd hearts of this generation, but both here—as long as Westminster 
W Abbey shall stand and English literature shall endure—and also in 
er the hereafter, his name liveth evermore. 

it L. 8. 
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Arab Humour. 


Ill. Anu NuwAs. 


I nave spoken so often of Abu Nuwas, the Court poet and jester of 
the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, that it is but fair to introduce him 
personally to the reader, more especially as he is facile princeps of 
Arab Humourists. I made my own acquaintance with him in Cairo, 
where I heard an Arab story-teller reciting some of the legends 
which I am about to give in this chapter; which, moreover, I have 
since found in fuller form in Arabic manuscript works. The scene 
was a strange one and made me realise more than almost anything 
else the life of the strange people to whom the tales refer, and taught 
me how true a picture they really present of Arab society under the 
Caliphate. 

Leaving the Ezbekiyeh and the new hotels and public buildings 
of modern Europeanised Cairo but a few minutes behind,I found 
myself in a narrow street lit only by a faint light which shone out of 
a low arched doorway ; from within came a monotonous sound as of 
one reciting, interrupted by a periodical chorus of “ Ya Allah!” and 
occasionally by a peal of laughter. This last struck me as peculiar, 
for I had at first taken it to be an assembly of dervishes performing 
their zi or services, and, feeling my curiosity piqued, I ventured to 
enter in. I found myself quite welcome, for the place was a small 
native coffee-shop, and having called for a cup of the fragrant 
beverage and a narghilé, I sat down and contemplated the company. 
They consisted of solemn-looking Egyptians and Arabs, dark-visaged, 
with imposing turbans and long robes, and were listening intently 
to a story-teller who stood in their midst, signifying from time to 
time their appreciation of his efforts in the manner I have mentioned. 
The sacconteur had just commenced the tale of “ The Forfeits,” which 
I shall tell later on, and as I subsequently learnt was treating his 
audience to a cycle of anecdotes relating to Abu Nuwis, from whom 
he jocularly claimed descent. His introduction was something after 
this wise : 

“The ancient genealogic tree, 
Of which I am the ripest fruit, 


Bloomed ages since in Araby, 
With father Adam at the root. 
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Suleiman said (though what he meant 
I must confess I can’t conceive), 
‘Tf Adam knew I claimed descent 
From him, he’d get divorced from Eve!’ 


Mid many a name that I am most 
Reluctantly compelled to pass, 

One famous ancestor I boast,— 
The courtly wit, Abu Nuwas. 


He flourished in that glorious time 
Which modern poets have agreed 
To speak of as ‘The golden prime’ 
Of good King Haroun ar Rashid, 


Ah, Moslems! few such men as he 
Are found in these degenerate times: 
He drank as much as you or me, 
And then his Arab poetry 
Would almost match my matchless rhymes. 


His prudence and his wisdom clear 
To prove, it need be only said, 
That though the Caliph held him dear, 
And drank with him from year to year, 
The poet never lost his head. 


Abu Nuwas, say once a week, 
Found Haroun in a murderous fit; 

But thanks to what the Franks call ‘ cheek’ 
He usually got out of it. 


Here is his story, gleaned from books 
That tell of many a doughty deed. 

Ya weled!* bring some fresh chibouks 
And fill our jinjdns while I read.”+ 


His full name was Abu ’Ali Al Hasan, the son of Hani, and great- 
grandson of the celebrated poet El Hakami. He was born at Basrah 
(Basora), in the year 758 of the Christian era, and when thirty years 
old removed to Baghdad, where he soon attracted the attention of the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid, with whom he became a great favourite as 
much for the wit and brilliancy of his conversation as for the beauty 
and originality of his poetry. His family came originally from 
Yemen, and before entering the service of the Caliph, he was patronised 
by a certain Khalaf el Ahmar, who also claimed descent from a noble 
tribe of that country. 

This patron offered him the choice of one out of four names of the 
ancient kings of Yemen, Zu Jeden, Zu Kelal, Zu Yezen, or Zu 


* <Weatert” t+ “ Coffee-cups.” 
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Nuwas, and he chose the last which means “ the man with the side- 
curls,” although for Zu, his contemporaries substituted the more usual 
Abu (“father of”); a word which enters into the composition of nick- 
names at the present day. 

His poetry, which deals chiefly with the themes of love and wine, 
contains much that is humorous and sparkles with wit; but I propose 
to content myself for the present with recounting some of the 
humorous anecdotes which are recorded of him while he occupied the 
post of “boon-companion” to Alraschid. Extravagant as many of 
them may seem, they are probably for the most part authentic; and 
those which deal with the private life of the Caliph and his relations 
with his wives and other members of his household, agree singularly 
with the more serious records of his habits and temper. 

Haroun Alraschid’s favourite wife was his cousin Zobeide—the 
Lady Zobeide of the ‘Arabian Nights’—a strong-minded dame who 
appears to have kept her spouse more under control than one would 
expect from his imperious and irritable temper. The Caliph was 
troubled with frequently recurring fits of melancholy or restlessness, 
and would, according to the nature of the attack, either wander about 
incognito through the streets of Baghdad in search of nightly adven- 
tures, or would sit moping all day alone in his palace. In one of the 
latter moods he once sent for that most cheery of boon-companions 
Abu Nuwias, who, taking in the circumstances at a glance, set himself 
immediately to the task of amusing his royal patron. “ What ails 
the Prince of the Faithful,’ he began, “that he sits there in the 
dumps? I never saw a man in all my life who wronged himself as 
your Majesty does. Why do you not enjoy the delights of this world 
and the next, able as you are to gratify your slightest wish? And 
how, you may ask, can you anticipate the joys of the next world ? 
I will tell you. By kindness to the poor and orphan; by pilgrimage 
to the Holy house of Allah at Mecca, the mother of towns; by 
endowing mosques and seminaries of sound learning and religious educa- 
tion ; by repairing the roads and sowing your charities broadcast around. 
And if you ask me of the joys of this transient life, I will tell you in 
what they consist. In delicious foods and heart-expanding wine; 
in the society of damsels tall and stately, or short and silver-limbed ; 
of maidens blonde or rich brunette, from Medina and Hijaz and Room 
and far Irik, with stature like the famed Samhari lance—modest, 
gentle, clever and coaxing withal : ”—and so the artful seamp went on 
until the Caliph had forgotten his melancholy and sent him off with 
a reward. But when the Lady Zobeide came in a short time after- 
wards she found him dull as ever, and set herself to work to cheer 
him up. She not only succeeded in this, but cajoled him into 
telling her all that Abu Nuwis had said, whereupon she asked 
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angrily, “ Did you not abuse him for holding such discourse with 
you?” 

“ Why should I abuse him,” returned the Caliph, “ when he gave 
such good edvice ? ” 

At this the offended Princess rose in high dudgeon, and leaving the 
room ordered her servants to go to Abu Nuwis’ house, seize him, 
carry him outside, and “ satisfy his appetite with beating.” 

Abu Nuwas was seated in his own home delighted at having 
pleased the Caliph, and making plans for spending the sum he had 
just received and getting more after it was gone, when Zobeide’s 
slaves entered and fulfilled their mission so well that Abu Nuwas not 
only declared that he was quite satisfied and would indeed rather not 
receive any more, but he was even unable to regain his apartments 
without the aid of the ladies of his harem, who tenderly carried him 
indoors. So severe was his punishment that he was obliged to keep 
his bed for some days, so that Alraschid, wondering at his non- 
appearance, sent Mesrour to fetch him into the presence. The poor 
poet was with difficulty induced to rise from his bed and obey the 
Caliph’s commands, but he at last consented to make a move, and 
ultimately found himself in the presence. Casting a glance around 
the reception-room, he noticed a door with a curtain hanging before 
it close by the imperial divan, and conjecturing shrewdly that the 
authoress of his misfortunes was behind it on the watch—particularly 
as the curtain moved in a suspicious manner—he determined this 
time to keep a strict guard upon his tongue. 

Alraschid began the conversation: “ How is it that I have not 
seen you for so long?” 

“T have been ill, Commander of the Faithful, and laid upon a bed 
of pain.” 

“May no hurt ensue,” said the Caliph kindly; “I have sent 
for you to repeat to me that amusing discourse of yours concerning 
women.” 

“Prince of the Faithful,” replied Abu Nuwis, “I remember it 
well. I told you how the Arabs derive the name of dharrah” (rival 
wife) “from dharar” (harm); “that he who takes two wives lives 
the rest of his life in grief and sorrow; that he who marries three 
his whole life is made wretched; and that whoso weddeth four is 
numbered with the dwellers in the tomb while yet he lives. I 
whispered also in your noble ear that he who contents himself with 
only one finds in her honour, glory, and renown.” 

“Why?” cried Alraschid. “May I quit my religion if I heard 
from you a word of the kind.” 

“Your memory is treacherous, Prince of the Faithful,” replied 
Abu Nuwas humbly; “but I want to remind your Majesty now of 
something else, and that is that the proverb says, ‘The Beni 
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Makhziim are the flower of the Koreish,’* and you have in your 
household your cousin, the Lady Zobeide, the flower of flowers, and 
the joy of the beholders; and since I noticed from your discourse 
that you had turned a hankering eye on other damsels, I wished to 
warn you that such conduct was unseemly in your Highness.” 

“Curse you!” shouted Haroun; “ would you make me out to be 
a liar?” 

“Confound it!” retorted Abu Nuwas, with a wink; “do you 
want to kill me this time, or would you have me spend another month 
on a sick-bed ?” 

On this a laugh was heard from behind the curtain, and Zobeide’s 
voice was heard saying: “ You have spoken the truth, Abu Nuwis. 
It was only his own morbid imagination that made him talk as 
he did.” 

The wit made the best of his way home, and waited in fear and 
trembling lest he should get into trouble with the Caliph this time, 
but to his great satisfaction he found a substantial present from the 
lady herself awaiting him, and an assurance that the Caliph had 
forgiven him. 

So delighted was he with the end of the affair, that he made a 
solemn promise never to satirise or annoy the Princess again, and, 
strange to say, he kept his word. 

The following anecdote also shows that the Lord of the World, 
as the Caliph’s courtiers loved to call him, could not emancipate 
himself entirely from human weakness in the matter of his wife. 

Abu Nuwas had once so much amused the Caliph with his merry 
jests and clever sayings that Haroun bade him ask what boon he 
chose. Abu Nuwis begged for an order empowering him to go 
about the country and take an ass from every man whom he might 
find afraid of his wife. The order was given, and after a short 
absence the commissioner returned with quite a large drove of asses, 
and was at once conducted into the Caliph’s presence. 

“Now,” said the latter, “tell me what adventures you have met 
with during your travels.” 

“Prince of the Faithful,” was the reply, “I found many men who 
feared their wives, and took an ass from each in accordance with your 
order. But in a certain tribe I saw a woman so lovely that words 
fail to describe her : 

“The gentle gazelle she resembles 
In grace, and in coming not nigh 


In the soft neck that quivers and trembles, 
In the lustrous dark gaze of her eye. 
* The Koreish were a noble Arab tribe at Mecca from which the Prophet 
Mohammed sprung. The Beni Makhzim, to whom Zobeide belonged, 
were a branch of the Koreish. 
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Her stature erect is as handsome, 
And slim as the branch of a tree 
—All the branches that are be a ransom 
For one such as she: 


A lovely and loveable maiden 
Soft-bodied and luscious of mouth, 

Who sways like a tree that is laden 
With fruits of the south! 

Who ——” 


“Stay!” said the Caliph; “for Heaven’s sake speak lower, or the 
Queen will hear you.” 


“Your Majesty should give me ¢wo asses,” said Abu Nuwas sen- 
tentiously, “for you cannot disobey your own order, and you ought 
to give something more than your subjects.” 

Another story which points to the same conclusion is a great 
favourite with Arab writers, and as it is one of the set which I heard 
my Cairo story-telling friend recite, I will paraphrase his words: , 


“T’ve studied all the learned works 
Of Persians, Arabs, Greeks, and Turks, 
I’ve gone into theology, 
Koranic exegesis, ju- 
risprudence, mathematics too, 
And logic and astrology. 


There’s scarce a book on any art 
Or science I’ve not learned by heart, 
Or taken at least a peep in it. 
But that which fascinated me 
The most of all was repartee— 
I’ve dived extremely deep in it. 


I may say that the art is one 

For which there in our line has run 
A wonderful facility, 

My ancestor, Abu Nuwis, 

Oft found it in an awkward pass 
Of practical utility. 


One day as he with Haroun sat, 
And talked away of this or that, 
The conversation turned upon 
The various sins that men commit 

When in a mad or drunken fit, 
A subject he was learned upon. 


Said he, ‘ Your Majesty is wrong— 

I’ve argument both sound and strong 
To prove the thing conclusively ; 

Excuse is very often worse 

Than crime.’ The Caliph with a curse 
(He argued so abusively), 
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Said, ‘Dare you disagree with me? 
I say the thing can never be, 
But as you seem so sure of it, 
T'll make you prove that you are right— 
Or off your head shall go to-night !— 
You’re drunk, and that’s the cure of it!’ 


The Caliph rose, and left the place ; 
The other, with a smiling face, 
Just nodded at him pleasantly ; 
But Mesrour, always prone to scoff, 
Said, ‘We shall wag that headpiece off 
Between us two, sir, presently.’ 


That evening Ar Rashid the Good 
Was going home in pensive mood, 
His temper an uncertain one; 
For fair Zobeide gave her lord 
Long lectures, and with drink on board 
He often got a curtain one. 


But scarcely did his footsteps fall 
Upon the pavement of the hall, 
Lit dimly and religiously, 
When someone on a sudden ran 
Up to him, and at once began 
To kiss him most prodigiously. 


The Caliph felt a scrubby chin 

That rasped and razed his tender skin, 
Excessively annvying him, 

And called for Mesrour and a light, 

And shouted out in rage and fright, 
That someone was destroying him. 


And when, responding to his call, 
The eunuchs and the pages all 
Came in a body rushing there, 
Lo and behold! Abu Nuwias, 
With countenance as bold as brass, 
Stood fearless and unblushing there. 


‘You dog!’ the wrathful Caliph said, 
Before Mesrour strikes off your head, 
Say what the deuce you mean by it.’ 
‘I thought it was your wife, replied 
The wag; ‘don’t say I ever lied 
Myself to try and screen by it!’ 


‘Why!’ said, with his accustomed curse, 
The Caliph, ‘ Your excuse is worse 

Than is the fault committed, sir!’ 
‘I’m glad your Highness owns I'm right ; 
You bade me prove to you to-night 

The point you've just admitted, sir!’” 
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Haroun Alraschid had two sons—one. by a Persian mother, and 
named Mamoun ; the other was the son of the Lady Zobeide herself, 
and was the pride and hope of the Arabian, or Conservative party, 
as opposed to the Persian Radical faction: his name was Emin. 
These two young gentlemen regarded each other with jealous rivalry 
from their youth upwards, and at their imperial father’s death, imme- 
diately fell together by the ears, and in a short time Mamoun, to 
use an expressive transatlantic phrase, “ gobbled” his weaker brother. 
Emin, who was of a frivolous disposition and rather stupid, devoted 
himself, like many noble Arabs, to the cultivation of poetry, and once, 
when quite a child, brought a copy of verses to his admiring mother, 
who sent for her now most dutiful servant, Abu Nuwis, to hear the 
composition of the infant prodigy. Young Emin drew forth his 
scroll, cleared his throat so as to give proper emphasis to his ‘ains 
and kafs (letters which resemble in sound respectively a sheep's 
bleat and a stick being suddenly pulled out of the mud), and began : 
“We who ’Abbis for father own 
Sit down on our ancestral throne: 


Our foemen ruthlessly we slay 
With scymeters and lances long. .. .” 


“Stop, young sir!” cried Abu Nuwas, “that rhyme won’t do 
at all.” 

At this the little prince burst into tears of rage, and ordered the 
too critical poet off to prison. The guards looked to the Princess 
for instruction, but she only clasped her insulted darling to her 
breast, and Abu Nuwéis was marched off to durance vile. When the 
Caliph heard of this he was furious, and sending for Abu Nuwas and 
Emin, said to the latter : 

“He would not have found fault with your poetry unless there 
had been some grave fault in it. Let me hear you recite something, 
that I may judge for myself.” 

Emin was only too glad to comply with the demand, and spoke 
his piece; whereupon Abu Nuwais rose up, beckoned to his guards, 
and was leaying the room without a word. 

“‘ Where are you going, sirrah?” shouted the Caliph. 

“ Back again to prison, sire!” was the reply. 

Haroun Alraschid once went out to hunt, and Abu Nuwas was of 
the party, but preferred staying in camp to sharing in the actual 
fatigues of the chase. An attendant named Farhat was in charge 
of the provisions, and to him the poet, feeling rather hungry in the 
course of the day, came in quest of something to eat. But Farhat 
refused to give anybody a morsel till the Caliph came back. 


“Tf you do not,” said Abu Nuwas, “I shall do something to annoy 
you.” 
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But the cate:er was obdurate, and the wag remained unfed. 

Now hunger is said to sharpen the wits, and certainly sharpens 
the temper ; so when Abu Nuwis left the camp and endeavoured to 
think out some trick by which he might revenge himself, it is not to 
be wondered at that his meditations presently took the form of a 
mischievous practical joke. Close at hand were a party of Arabs. 
Towards these he made his way, and opening a conversation with his 
usual persuasive eloquence, offered to sell them a slave that he had— 
a fellow who was so impertinent and untruthful that he could make 
nothing of him in the city, although he had good capacities for work, 
and would no doubt do well in the desert with masters who, less 
weak-minded than himself, would stand no nonsense. He was pre- 
pared to sell him for a mere trifle—indeed he should consider one of 
the Arab’s camels a fair, if not exorbitant price. The bait took, and 
the purchase was completed. 

“But there is one thing,” said honest Abu Nuwas, “of which I 
should warn you: the fellow is such a liar that I daresay he will 
declare that he is a free man and can’t be sold. Now there is only 
one answer to that—a sound thrashing—you understand me?” 

They did understand him; and poor Farhat, in spite of his pro- 
testations and appeals for help, was soon led off in triumph by the 
Arabs with a rope round his neck. 

At this juncture the Caliph came up, and, an explanation ensuing, 
Abu Nuwas was severely asked what he meant by such conduct. 
“ What could have induced you to do such a thing?” said Alraschid. 

“Hunger, Prince of the Faithful,” replied the other, and made a 
clean breast of the whole story, adding, “I told him I would do 
something to annoy him; ask him whether I have done so, for if 
not I will try again, as I always keep my word.” 

The Caliph “laughed until he rolled over upon the nape of his 
neck,” to quote the ipsissima verba of my authority, and distributed 
large sums of money to all the parties concerned. This was his 
invariable mode of showing appreciation either of a great military 
service, or a witty repartee. Had he possessed the blessings of 
modern civilization, he might have done the thing much cheaper by 
distributing orders or silver medals. 

His impudence and effrontery, which no fear of Mesrour and 
the beheading tray could repress, were Abu Nawis’ most striking 
characteristics ; but his wit was so ready, and his fun, if coarse, was 
so genial, that it always disarmed the stern and fickle Caliph in the 
end, 

On one occasion he was in personal attendance on Haroun, and 
while he was handing a dish to his master, contrived to spill a little 
gravy on the royal robes. Haroun, furious at the other’s carelessness, 
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ordered him off to prison ; whereupon Abu Nuwas threw the whole 
contents of the dish over Alraschid’s head; remarking as he did so, 
“Pray do not be offended, Commander of the Faithful, I do this out 
of consideration for your justice, so that you should have at least some 
excuse for punishing me.” The Caliph laughed, &c., &c.—the end of 
all these anecdotes is the same. 

When he ventured to interfere with the more domestic arrange- 
ments of the palace, and mix himself up with the intrigues of the 
harem, his position was a much more ticklish one, for Haroun 
Alraschid would order the execution of all his friends and relations 
rather than risk a frown from a mistress, or the disturbance of his 
hours of repose or amusement. Amongst others of his favourites 
was a girl named Khilisa, who had taken a dislike to Abu Nuwis, 
and the wit was consequently out of favour at Court for a time. 
Hearing once that the Caliph had made the young lady a present of 
a very valuable necklace, he wrote upon the door, at which he had in ~ 
vain danced attendance, the following couplet : 


** My verse is lost upon thy door 
Like necklaces on Khilisa.” 


When Khilisa saw this she was in a frightful rage, and suspecting 
the author, hurried to the Caliph, told him what had happened, and 
declared that unless he had Abu Nuwiis beheaded at once she would 
commit suicide; at the same time she tore the necklace from her 
neck, threw it upon the ground with the remark that “if it was lost 
upon her she did not want it any more,” and as a last resource “ went 
into hysterics.” Arab ladies of the Caliphate were quite as prone to 
these little subterfuges as English ones at the present day, and I can 
assure my readers that I am only literally translating my original in 
these details. 

Alraschid begged her to accompany him to the spot, and kindly 
assured her that if the verses were as she represented them, Abu 
Nuwas should lose his head this time without fail. But the wily wag 
had been there beforehand, and with a touch of his finger had wiped 


away the curve of the letter ’ain (which means “eye ’), and the lines 
now read : 


“ My verses shine upon thy door 
Like necklaces on Khilisa.”’ 
“Why,” said the Commander of the Faithful, “that’s a com- 
pliment.” 
“ Yes,” answered the lady, smiling in spite of herself, “I see how 


it is. The scamp has taken out the eyes of the verse, but it Joo/s all 
the better for it.” 


And the Caliph laughed at her words. Chorus as before. 
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Indeed Abu Nuwas was never at a loss for a resource when in a 
scrape, and the Caliph was no match for him in a contest of wits, as 
witness the story of “ The Forfeits,” to which I have before alluded. 
This is so good that I must tell it in verse, again assuming for the 
nonce the character of the merry Cairo story-teller : 


“*In the name of that God who has not an associate or partner—of 
One 
Who begets not and is not begotten—has neither a wife nor a son! 


‘And peace on Mohammed, His Prophet.’—This sort of thing grows 
rather stale, 

And we Mussulmans get too much of it. Light up! We'll pass on 
to the tale. 


On a musnud of state was reclining the Caliph, the mighty Haroun; 
His brow like the sun it was shining, his face it was like the full 
moon; 


And his courtiers around him were standing, like stars in an indigo 
sky, 

And the saki* the wine-cup was handing—for the monarch, though 
pious, was dry. 


And the poets their works were reciting in Arabic numbers divine, 
The hearts of all hearers delighting with verses like Afdhal’s + or 
mine. 


Then the Caliph glared round the assembly, as a lion glares round 
on the herd, 

And the knees of the courtiers grew trembly, and their hearts 
fluttered e’en as a bird; 


And cold drops were distilled from each forehead, and each tongue 
to its palate did cling, 

For their fear of the Caliph was horrid—he was such a passionate 
king! 


At length in a voice that with passion was shaking, it pleased him 
to speak— 

‘Does he know whom he treats in this fashion? Did ye e’er be- 
hold aught like his cheek? 


‘This poet, this jester, this chaffer, this pig’s son, this bullock, 
this ass, 
This black-hearted, black-visaged Kafir, this Infidel, ABu Nuwis! 


‘I bade him come hither to meet us, in this serious Council of 
State ; 

And this is the way he dares treat us. Ye dogs! he is five minutes 
late!’ 


* The butler. t+ A celebrated poet. 
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Then the heart of his Highness relented; Rashid was of changeable 
mood ; 


‘Maybe he’s been somehow prevented; to get in a rage does no 
good. 











‘His jests, too, are always so pleasant, one somehow his impudence 
stands ; 


Besides, poor Mesrour* just at present has plenty of work on his 
hands. 












‘But although I can’t perfectly tame him till he goes to the Nita’ ¢ 
to school, 


At least I can thoroughly shame him, and make him appear like 
a fool! 











‘Slaves! fetch me some eggs—not new laid—you can find some stale 
ones that will do. 


Now execute quick what I bade you, or else I will execute you!’ 








They brought him the eggs in a charger all studded with many a 
pearl, 


The same pattern—though just a bit larger—as that of Herodias’ 
girl, 











And the Caliph took one egg, and hid it away in his cushion; 
which done, 

He bade them all do so. They did it; and sat down awaiting 

the fun. 















With an air that was saucy and braggish, with a step that was 

jaunty and spruce, 
With a smile that was merry and waggish, with a mien that was 
reckless and loose, 









With a ‘How is your high disposition to-morrow, if God should 
so will?’ 


With a ‘Here, in our ancient position, your Majesty seeth us still!’ 






With a face all be-chalked and be-painted, with a bound through 
the portal doth pass 


One with whom we're already acquainted, the world-renowned Abu 
Nuwas! 















‘Right welcome! 

ingly spake, 
‘We were just now in want of another, a nice game at forfeits to 
make. 





Right welcome! my brother,’ his Majesty smil- 









‘Whatever I do you must watch it, and each do precisely the 
same— 

If I catch you chaps laughing you'll catch it! sit still and attend 

to the game. 















* The headsman: he was a negro. 


{ A leathern bag, opening like a tray to receive the head and blood in 
decapitations. 
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‘If you do just as I do, precisely, a dindr a-piece shall ye gain; 
If you don’t, won’t I give it you nicely!—Mesrour! you stand by 
with the cane!’ 


He spake: and the smile on his features was mischievous, cunning 
and grim, 

And the courtiers, poor awe-stricken creatures, smiled feebly and 
gazed upon him. 


‘Cluck, cluck, cluck aroo!’ representing the note of a jubilant hen, 
The Caliph uprises, presenting an egg to the sight of all men. 


‘Cluck, cluck, cluck aroo!’ and the rabble are all at once up on 
their legs, 
And with ornithological gabble display their mysterious eggs. 


Then without in the least hesitating steps Abu Nuwis before all, 
‘Cock-a-doodle doo doo!’ imitating a rooster’s hilarious call. 


‘Now I know why it is that you cackle,’ said he, ‘when you're 
trying to talk! 

And you find me a hard one to tackle, because I am Cock or 
THE WALK!’” 


Abu Nuwis had once, according to his habit, gone too far, and 
seriously offended the Caliph by some impertinent answer. Jaafer, 
“the Barmecide,” Haroun’s vizier and inseparable companion, did his 
best to make peace, and finding the monarch one day in a good 
humour while at the bath, induced him to send for the culprit. 
Jaafer good-naturedly met the wag before he went into his master’s 
presence, and warned him to make the most of this opportunity for 
reconciliation and to be upon his very best behaviour. After pros- 
trating himself on the ground, and suing for pardon, he took his seat 
immediately opposite the Caliph, the “trough,” or marble water- 
basin, being between them. Haroun was the first to speak : 

“ Abu Nuwias,” said he, “TI used to think youa wit ; what made you 
give"such witless answers? Are you an ass?” 

“Qh, no, Prince of the Faithful,” was the reply, “there is a trough 
between the ass and me!” 

The monarch could scarcely believe his own ears ; but started up, 
and, left the place without completing his bath. This time Abu 
Nuwias’ head was very insecurely attached to his neck, and even Jaafer’s 
eloquent appeals on behalf of the graceless wag were for some time 
unavailing ; nor was the latter’s own ingenious explanation that he 
meant nothing more than “ that asses ate out of a trough, while he 
himself used a dish,” of any use at all. All the concession which the 
prime-minister could ultimately obtain was that the offender should 
be thrown into a pit where a very savage bear was kept, and left there 
for twenty-four hours. The order was executed, but as Abu Nuwias 
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had induced Jaafer to allow him to take a store of wine, provisions, 
and candles with him, he contrived to stave off the too pressing 
advances of his companion, and when the Caliph came to gaze upon 
the corpse of his peccant jester, he found him drunk, and playing 
upon a tambourine, and endeavouring to induce the beast to dance. 

His peccadilloes, as might be expected, often made him acquainted 
with the inside of a prison, and it was his wont during these tempor- 
ary periods of seclusion to solace himself with singing to the accom- 
paniment of his lute. On one occasion, a fellow-prisoner regarded 
his performances with so much interest and emotion, that the poet 
said to him : 

“ My brother, art thoua connoisseur in music, or haply a poet thy- 
self? or art thou merely a lover separated from his love, that thou 
dost listen so mournfully, but feelingly withal ? ” 

“Nothing of the kind,” answered the unfortunate prisoner, “ but 
you wagged your beard just like an old goat of mine at home.” 

On this Abu Nuwiis began to scream and thump upon the dungeon 
door, and behave in so mad and boisterous a manner that the jailor 
came to see what was amiss. Jaafer was sent for, and the poet brought 
before the Caliph, to whom he related the incident. “I do not mind,” 
said he, “‘ keeping company with your Majesty’s bear, who, by-the-by, 
was so loth to part with me that he retained part of my garments in 
his teeth, as the servants hauled me up; but to lodge with such a 
boor will be the death of me.” 

For another gross fault the Caliph once ordered him to be mounted 
on an ass with his face to the tail, tricked out in the animal’s trap- 
pings, and ridden round the town. To Jaafer, who met him and 
asked what had brought him to this plight, he answered: “I have 
presented the Caliph with my best verses, and his Highness has clad 
me in his own best clothes.” 

Abu Nuwias does not appear to have been remarkable for courage, 
unlike most of the old Arab minstrels, who often combined the pro- 
fessions of the sword and the lyre. 

It is told of him that he accompanied Haroun Alraschid in one of 
his numerous raids against the Byzantine emperor. But when he 
found himself in action for the first time, he acted upon the proverb 
that “ discretion is the better part of valour,” put spurs to his horse, 
and rode off toa neighbouring hillock whence he could watch the 
fight in safety. As evening came on the battle ended, and two 
armies returned to their respective camps, and Abu Nuwis also 
sought his tent. The next morning there issued from the ranks of 
the enemy a doughty champion who challenged the best man among 
the Moslems to single combat, and either killed or took prisoner every 
one who accepted his challenge. At length the Caliph, who had been 
VOL. LXIII. E 
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informed of Abu Nuwas’ cowardice on the previous day, ordered him 
to go forth and rid them of the Grecian warrior. The poor jester, in 
extreme terror, endeavoured in vain to excuse himself, but obtained 
permission to enter the commissariat tent and make a good meal 
before he fought. Instead, however, of eating then and there, he 
packed up and took with him a good supply of edibles and a flask of 
wine, and rode out towards the fierce champion who had overcome 
the Caliph’s bravest soldiers. While still at a safe distance he cried 
out : 

“Q bravest of the warriors of the age! I have a proposition to 
make to thee, which will profit thee much.” 

“ Out with it then,” said the other. 

“ First let me ask thee, hast thou a blood feud against me?” 

“No,” said the Greek. 

“Do I owe thee aught ? ” continued Abu Nuwis. 

“Surely not,” said the Greek. 

“Then what is the use of our fighting and killing each other? 
Let us come behind yonder hillock and breakfast off some capital 
roast fowls which I have brought with me. Then we will go back, 
each to his tent; you especially must require rest, and I am sure you 
have killed and taken captive knights enough for one day!” 

Half amused, the champion consented, and after an amiable meal 
together, they parted and rode off to their respective camps. 

“Your Majesty bade me rid you of him,” said he to the Caliph in 
explanation, ‘and I have done so most effectually. Let the next 
guard when it turns out follow my example. 

As might have been expected, and asa story I have already told 
shows, our hero was very lax in his observances of the duties of his 
religion. 

Smitten, however, once with conscientious scruples, Abu Nuwias 
determined upon making the pilgrimage to Mecca, and presenting 
himself before Alraschid, said : 

“Prince of the Faithful! You know that I am a Moslem.” 

“T suppose so,” said the Caliph ; “ what do you want?” 

“T wish to make the pilgrimage to Mecca.” 

“ Well, the way is open to you.” 

“But I have not money enough to go,” pleaded the poet. 

“Then you are excused from the duty, by the canons of our holy 
law,” said the Caliph. 

“Confound you!” said Abu Nuwis, “I came a-begging, not to ask 
for a legal decision !” 

A number of witty sayings are of course attributed to him, but a 
few will be sufficient to indicate their nature and the sort of thing 
which an Arab considers smart and amusing. 
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“T should like to see the devil face to face,” said a very ugly man 
to him one day. 

“ Then look in a looking-glass,” was the reply. 

Again, seeing another ugly man praying in a mosque, he politely 
asked, “ Why do you grudge Gehenna such a face ? ” 

“When do you think you will die?” asked an acquaintance one 
day, “ because I should like to send a letter by you to my deceased 
father.” “ Very sorry,” said Abu Nuwis ; “I shall not be passing his 
way ; I’m going up aloft!” 

A very long-nosed man was quarrelling with his wife and re- 
proached her, saying, “‘ You know how good-natured I am, and how 
much I have put up with.” “Allah is witness that you speak the 
truth,” said Abu Nuwas, who was standing by, “or you would never 
have put up all these years with such a nose as that.” 

Once while seated in a friend’s house an ominous noise was heard 
and a crack appeared suddenly in one of the walls. 

“What ails the house?” asked Abu Nuwias. 

“It is but celebrating Allah’s praises,” replied his host. 

“Then I am off,” remarked the poet, “for it might proceed with 
its religious exercises and take to prostration next !” 

The tales and jests related of Abu Nuwias are indeed innumerable, 
but many of them turn on some verbal quibble, while more are 
scarcely in accordance with modern taste. They exhibit him as a 
clever and witty but unscrupulous rogue, with brilliant talents and 
an irrepressible tendency to mischief. He was just the man to please 
the “good Haroun Alraschid ” in his cheerier moods, and no greater 
praise of his tact and ready wit can be written, than the simple fact 
that he served such a master and yet died in his bed. 





“ A singular discovery was made in Paris one day last week, during 
the alterations which are now being carried out at the General Post 
Office. Ina panel, near one of the boxes, was found a letter, which 
had been posted exactly fifty years ago, and which, by some mischance, 
had got stuck in the panel instead of finding its way into the box. 
The letter was duly forwarded to the party to whom it was addressed, 
who, still more strangely, was alive, and who received it safely. The 
writer, however, had been dead many years.”"—Times, July 6, 1880. 


A Message from the Dead. 


"Twas two and seventy years ago, 
When “Farmer George” was King, 

And all his land a rareeshow, 
With blossom of the spring— 

The time when lovers courting go, 
And little birds do sing. 


They say that folks are wiser now, 
And life has grown completer, 
The old days were as sweet, I trow, 

Perchance a little sweeter, 
The birds upon the cherry bough 
Have never changed their metre. 


As eager were the hopes of men, 
Their joys, alas! as fleeting, 

And lovers’ vows as potent then 
To set girls’ hearts a-beating, 

As tender was the springtime, when 
The new-born lambs were bleating. 


Some things, thank God, are lingering yet, 
And never out of fashion, 

The laws of stately etiquette 
Have spared the tender passion, 

And sometimes human eyes are wet 
With tears of soft compassion. 









A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 


So down Time’s vista, faint and far, 
Two lovers we descry, 

Apart they stand, some sudden jar 
Disturbs their harmony ; 

A cloud hath passed o’er Love’s sweet star, 
And darkened all the sky. 














The youth he watched his true love’s face 
With angry, scornful glance ; 

* Adieu,” he cried, “ disdainful Grace, 
I sail to-night for France, 

Some happier man may have my place, 
And please you more perchance.” 























“ Adieu sir!” said the haughty maid, 
“Your fancy chimes with mine; 

I pray that when the anchor’s weighed, 
The weather may be fine; 

Too long methinks you have delayed, 

To taste the claret wine!” 

















And so they part, these silly souls, 
With bitter words and sore, 

And Time’s vast ocean moaning rolls 
Betwixt them evermore, 

And they must starve on niggard doles, 

Who feasted heretofore. 














Awhile she said, “He loves me well, 
T'll die, but never doubt him, 

To-morrow he will break the spell ; 
He knows I could not flout him ;” 

Then blank, eternal silence fell, 

She sighed—and lived without him. 






The days passed slowly into years, 
The bloom of youth departed, 
No eye beheld her secret tears, 
Or saw the wound that smarted, 
Hers was the patient love that cheers 
The sad and broken-hearted. 














When fifty years had slipped away, 

Life’s pains no more beset her: 
This woman, faded, old, and grey, 
Waits for the Life that’s better, 














A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 


Her maid trips in with silver tray: 
“Madam, a foreign letter!” 


She took it with a wondering smile, 
Into her wrinkled hand, 

She gazed at it a little while, 
She could not understand ; 

"Twas folded in an ancient style, 
The ink was pale and tanned. 


What ghost arises from the Past 
To scare that faithful breast ? 

A dead man’s message come at last, 
By cruel Fate suppressed— 

“Dear God!” she cried, while tears fell fast, 
“Tm ready for my rest.” 


“OQ love, forgive,” the letter said, 
“T cannot leave you so, 

Write but a word, ere fate be sped, 
Whether you will or no:” 

And then the date the woman read, 
"Twas fifty years ago! 


She threw the casement open wide, 
This lady most forlorn, 

A robin whistled sweet outside, 
Upon a leafless thorn, 

‘And he sang of Love that had never died, 
And the Resurrection morn. 





A Recent History of the Second Empire. 


Tue following pages give a brief résumé of a work recently published 
in France, containing what we must believe to be the truest picture 
of the Second Empire as yet given to the world. The author, 
M. Hippolyte Magen, member of the Chamber of Deputies, cites 
abundant authorities for the somewhat startling statements he places 
before his readers, and those who are inclined to question them have 
only to turn to the original sources of his information, which are 
open to all. Our own purpose is merely to draw attention to a work 
which has excited considerable attention in France, and which 
contains in a small space a vast number of facts concerning a period 
of exceptional interest. The Second Empire has long since been 
judged and repudiated by the sense of the French nation. M. 
Hippolyte Magen’s book gives an answer to the question—How came 
about such a condemnation? If his expressions of opinion are per- 
sonally hostile to Napoleon III., it is not astonishing that it should 
be so, seeing that he was a victim of his proscriptions; but_ opinions 
make up an insignificant portion of his volume. He summarises 
facts as published in the official records of the period, in the Imperial 
correspondence, and in the writings of men whose impartiality has 
been generally acknowledged. In all cases, no statements are put 
forward of our own without especial mention. The author must be 
held responsible for his work, not the critic. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was born in 1808. The ill-fated Duke 
of Reichstadt, son of the first Napoleon and Marie-Louise of Austria, 
having died at Schénbrunn in 1832, and Joseph Bonaparte having 
no sons, it was on Louis, King of Holland, and his male issue that 
devolved the Imperial succession. The Emperor had disinherited his 
other brothers on account of marriages contracted by them against 
his will, The King of Holland had two legitimate sons; the eldest 
died of croup at the age of five years, the second died in 1851. 
The third son born to Queen Hortense, afterwards Napoleon IIL, 
was disowned by the King of Holland, and, as is now well known, 
was the offspring of an illicit connection.* In compliance, however, 
with the wishes of his brother, the Emperor, King Louis allowed the 

* The curious on this subject may consult the ‘Almanach de la Ré- 


publique,’ in which a Dutch admiral, Werewel, is said to be the father of 
Louis Napoleon. 
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boy to be baptized under the title of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
paternity according to French law being proved by the baptismal 
register, “la filiation se prouvant par l’acte de naissance.” Louis 
Napoleon became, therefore, in the eye of the law, the third son of 
the King of Holland and Queen Hortense. The Comte de Morny, 
who conspicuously figures in this history, was half-brother of Louis 
Napoleon, by another liaison of the Queen’s. 

His political education was taken in hand by his mother, imme- 
diately on the death of the Duc de Reichstadt, the King of Holland 
having long since separated from his wife, and testifying no interest 
in his son. With such maxims as these she imbued the mind of her 
apt pupil: —“ All means towards the attainment of power are good, 
provided public order is maintained.” “A prince should know how 
to keep silence or to speak without saying anything.” “A famous 
name is the first instalment of destiny to the man who knows how to 
‘ push his advantages.” ‘“Caprices of fortune can always elevate the 
heir to an illustrious name.” “Study the machinations of your 
uncle.” Already Louis Napoleon had made up his mind that he 
should one day become Emperor, and if contradicted on the subject, 
became, in the words of his foster-sister, Madame Cornu, furious 
asa tiger. The Strasbourg and Boulogne escapades are familiar to 
most readers, but there are one or two circumstances regarding them 
to be pointed out. When the conspirator, having thrown himself 
into the arms of General Voirol, crying, “ Acknowledge in me 
Napoleon III.,” was quietly led off to prison, Louis Philippe not 
only pardoned him, but on the eve of his departure for America, 
sent him by the sous-préfet a packet containing 16,000 francs in 
gold. “Iam deeply touched by the King’s generosity,” wrote Louis 
Napoleon. In 1837 Queen Hortense died, having sent for her son 
from America. “If Louis ever becomes Emperor, he will ruin 
France,” she wrote to his friend the Duchesse d’Abrantes, being 
greatly distressed at his dissipation and extravagance. 

The Boulogne attempt turned out much after the manner of that 
of Strasbourg. One of the conspirators made the following confession 
whilst being examined: “ They” (the leaders, Fialin, soi-disant Per- 
signy, and others) “gave us each a hundred francs and a military 
costume. To myself, who can neither read nor write, was given the 
grade of corporal.” The Prince, who had deliberately fired a pistol at 
the head of the captain in command of the fort, missing his aim, but 
severely wounding a grenadier, was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the fortress of Ham, Persigny to twenty years’ detention, the 
rest to short terms of imprisonment. During the four years and a 
half he spent at Ham, Louis Napoleon corresponded with Georges 
Sand and Béranger on the rights of the people and the principle of 
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democratic government. He uttered sentiments that won the con- 
fidence of such men as Louis Blanc, and received him among his 
other visitors in prison. “I have never claimed any other rights 
than those of a French citizen,” wrote the “noble captive,” apostro- 
phised by Georges Sand. “I have never believed, I never shall 
believe that France can become the appanage of one man or one 
family.” The Republican journals congratulated the writer on 
such sentiments. “ Prince Louis Napoleon is no longer a pretender 
in our eyes, but one of ourselves, a soldier fighting under our banners,” 
was the opinion put forth by one democratic organ. “The Napoleon 
of to-day personifies the sufferings of the people,’ wrote Madame 
Georges Sand. The future author of the ‘Histoire de César,’ a 
book, by-the-way, undeserving of the oblivion into which it has 
fallen, not only wrote pamphlets and newspaper articles, but a work 
ealled ‘The Extinction of Pauperism.’ Tired of a captivity which, 
however, hardly deserved the name, every possible indulgence being 
accorded him, Louis Napoleon in 1846 petitioned the King for 
release on the score of his father’s failing health. Louis Philippe, 
ever disposed to clemency, would fain have granted the request, but 
his Ministers imposed conditions which the prisoner found unacceptable. 
He preferred to escape in the guise of a workman named Badinguet, 
at a time when some repairs in the fort offered an opportunity. 
Two days later he reached London—the ex-king of Holland was at 
Florence—and again betook himself to a life of pleasure and debau- 
chery. The revolution of February found him in great pecuniary 
embarrassment, one of his creditors being a young and handsome 
Englishwoman, whose story is mixed up with that of the Second 
Empire in a very painful manner, and whom, according to the 
Imperial correspondence, “ he tenderly loved.” 

On the 25th of February, 1848, not quite two years after the 
escape from Ham, the following letter was received at midnight by 
the members of the Provisional Government then sitting in Paris: 


“The people of Paris, having heroically destroyed the last vestige 
of the foreign invasion, I arrive from exile to place myself under the 
banners of the Republic. With no other ambition but that of serving my 
country, I announce my arrival to the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, aud to assure them of my devotion to the cause they represent, also 
of my personal sympathy. 


“Louis NAPOLEON BONAPARTE.” 
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II. 


No sooner had he taken his seat as deputy in the National Assembly 
than Louis Napoleon proclaimed in the most emphatic terms his 
adherence to the Republic, and his devotion to the existing institutions 
of the country. 

“None present,” he said in the Assembly, “are more determined 
than I am to devote himself to the maintenance of order and the 
establishment of the Republic on a firm basis.” On the eve of the 
presidential election, he said, “I am no ambitious dreamer of 
empire. If I should be named President, I should devote myself 
to the strengthening of the Republic. I should stake my honour 
on handing over my office at the end of the allotted term to my 
successor with the liberties of the people intact.” Being elected 
President, he solemnly took oath on the 20th of December, 1848, 
“before God, in the presence of the French people, represented by 
the National Assembly, to remain faithful to the sole, indivisible, and 
democratic Republic.” Immediately afterwards with the co-operation 
of the monarchical party, bent like himself on the overthrow of the 
Republic, he set to work to carry out his designs. The Republican 
press was harassed, the government officials suspected of Republican 
leanings were dismissed, the right of public meeting was interdicted, 
and many other repressive measures put in force. At the same time 
attempts were made to frighten the middle classes by the spectre of 
the Red Republic. 

It seems incredible that, in the face of such facts as these, the 
President should have been able to blind the general public, and even 
politicians, to his ulterior designs; yet so it was. Indeed, had it 
been otherwise, the coup d’état could never have been carried out. 
During his presidential journeys in the provinces, attempts were made 
to feel the pulse of the people, and to see how far he might venture 
on betraying his real motives. At Nantes (this story we have from 
a friend, not from the volume before us), his habits of life disarmed 
suspicion. “ Would you have me believe a man like that to be a 
conspirator ? ” asked a Republican of a colleague warier than himself, 
who had tried to put him on his guard ; “a man who is the slave of 
drink and debauchery ?” 

It would appear that much of this dissipation was affected by 
way of a blind. During these presidential progresses, Prince Louis 
Napoleon protested against entertaining any sinister intentions. At 
Lyons he said to the mayor and municipality, “Rumours have 
reached you of a projected coup d’état. I thank you for discrediting 
them.” Ina presidential message delivered during the same year, 
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he said, “ ‘The unswerving rule of my political career will be to do my 
duty, and nothing but my duty.” At Caen he went so far as to say, 
“Tf the French people insisted in laying a new burden on the shoulders 
of the head of the State, it would be incumbent on him to accept it.” 
The refusal of the Assembly to grant the projected “ Révision de la 
Code,” a measure on which the President had counted for the renewal 
of his office, determined him on carrying out the coup d'état. With 
him were associated three figures conspicuous in the Second Empire, 
whose careers are now familiar to all: De Morny, Persigny and Saint- 
Arnaud ; Fleury and De Maupas, afterwards Préfet of the Police, were 
also in the conspiracy. The pecuniary circumstances of the Prince 
and his colleagues seem to have been desperate. De Morny, like 
Louis Napoleon, an illegitimate son of Queen Hortense, was a noto- 
rious gamester, and at this time was deep in debt.* We prefer to 
refer the reader to M. Magen’s work itself for further details on this 
subject, although, for the matter of that, they are not made known 
for the first time. 

Not the least astonishing feature of this history is the blindness still 
shown by the Republican leaders to the public danger. Had indeed 
a different line of conduct been taken in the Assembly, a coup d’état 
must have been rendered abortive. To understand all the circum- 
stances that rendered such an event possible, we must carefully study 
the records of the period. The Republicans mistrusted the President, 
but they still more distrusted the monarchical party, and they were 
ready to place an overweening confidence in the army and in the 
people. “There is no danger,” cried a Republican deputy, Michel 
de Bourges (one of the first victims of the coup d'état), on the 
occasion of the memorable discussion of the Fourth of November. 
“The army is with us, and if there were danger, we have invisible 
sentinels in the people.” If the army and the people belied these 
sentiments a few weeks later, when their representatives were 
carried off to prison, it must be borne in mind that the French 
soldier is trained in the doctrine of passive obedience to his leaders, 
and that resistance on the part of the people had been rendered 
impossible. 

On the eve of December Ist, all was ready. At the Opéra Comique, 
De Morny visited one stall after another, exchanging significant nods 
with his friends. A certain Madame de Liadéres put the following 
question to him, “It is said that the President is going to make a 
clean sweep of the Assembly. If so, what will youdo?” “If so,” 
replied De Morny gaily, “I shall keep as near as I can to the handle 

* See ‘Les Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris,’ by De Véron. The 


debts of the Prince-President, including a large sum to Miss Howard, 
amounted to several millions of francs. 
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of the broom.” At the same time, the President was holding an 
official reception at the Elysée. To one of his associates he thus 
addressed himself in an undertone, “Colonel, are you sufficiently 
master of yourself to keep down all outward show of emotion?” 
“ Prince,” replied the other, “I believe so.” “Then,” added Louis 
Napoleon, “it is to be to-night.” A little later, the President thus 
accosted M. Favre, mayor of Nantes, after alluding to the rumours of 
a coup détat: “At least, Monsieur Favre, you do not believe such 
reports. You know that I am an honest man ?” 

The reception over, the conspirators met together in a private 
closet. The Prince then took from a drawer three sealed packets ; 
the first containing 500,000 francs, and the nomination to post of 
Minister of the Interior he handed to his half-brother, De Morny ; 
the second, containing the same sum, was given to De Maupas, 
Préfet of the Police, with the list of such deputies, officials and journ- 
alists as were to be placed under arrest. The third packet, weightier 
than the other two, contained 2,000,000 francs, 500,000 for Saint- 
Arnaud, Minister of War. The rest was for distribution among the 
officers and soldiers, who were thereby to be bribed into betraying the 
Republic. The sums had been borrowed of the Banque de France by 
the Prince-President. Another conspirator, De Béville, was imme- 
diately despatched to the Imprimerie Nationale with proclamations 
to be printed secretly. These were cut into slips, in order that the 
compositors should have no notion of their meaning. “ Fire upon 
any one who may attempt to quit the building or approach a 
window,” were the orders given to the gendarmes in charge. 

Meantime Saint-Arnaud was so disposing of his forces as to render 
combined action on the part of the Parisians impossible, whilst to 
De Maupas, in his capacity of Préfet of the Police, was entrusted the 
business of arresting sixty-eight representatives of the people, many 
officers holding high command, besides large numbers of journalists 
and others, whose Republican opinions and .well-known devotion to 
the Constitution rendered them dangerous. The first arrests took 
place outside the Palais Législatif, around which the President’s 
colleague, Colonel Espinasse, had drawn his forces. “Colonel,” 
cried the brave Commandant Meunier, “ what is your business here?” 
“To take command and execute the orders of the President,” was 
the reply. “Ah, you dishonour me,” cried Meunier tearing off his 
epaulettes and breaking his sword, which he threw at the other’s feet. 
Espinasse then hastened to the apartments of the military governor 
of Paris, the loyal Niol. “I arrest you,” cried Espinasse, seizing 
the Colonel’s sword. “ You do well to take my sword,” the Governor 
replied coolly, “ for as I live, I should otherwise have run it through 
your body.” Bertoglio, a Corsican bravo hired for the work, was 
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charged with the arrest of the Breton general Le Fld, a man of 
spotless integrity, and devoted to the Constitution. Bertoglio took a 
back staircase, finding himself in the bedroom of the General’s little 
son, aged eight years. ‘Do not be frightened, darling,” said the 
man. “We have only something very particular to say to papa. 
Take us to him at once.” The boy, unsuspecting of evil, conducted 
him, soldiers following, to his parents’ bedroom. Bertoglio sprang 
upon the General as he lay in bed, who nevertheless offered a stout 
resistance. Then finding himself overpowered, he tried in vain to 
recall the soldiers to a sense of duty. “My son,” he said, taking the 
child on his knees. ‘“ Maybe M. Bonaparte will have me shot, as 
his uncle, like a coward, had the Duc d’Enghien put to death. 
Whatever happens, remember how he has treated your father.” 
Madame Le Fi6, who had been sleeping by her husband’s side, was 
present at the scene. A commissary of police, accompanied by 
fifteen police agents, thirty guards and ten mounted soldiery, were 
charged with the arrest of General Changarnier. The brave officer, 
taken in his nightclothes, also attempted resistance. 

General Cavaignac was arrested in the same way. Years after, the 
son of General Cavaignac, a youth of sixteen studying at the Sor- 
bonne, was called from the school ranks to receive a prize at the 
hands of Prince Louis Napoleon, son of Napoleon III. The young 
Cavaignac in the presence of the Court, the school authorities and a 
large body of spectators, haughtily refused the proffered honour. 
Never was the Court put to greater confusion than by this school- 
boy. Police armed to the teeth were despatched to arrest 
another loyal officer, the brilliant strategist Colonel Charras. “Ah,” 
said Charras, “my prognostications fulfilled—the coup d'état!” 
Seeing a pistol on the mantelpiece, the police commissary seized it 
in a fright. “Oh!” cried the Colonel coolly. “Be easy, it is not 
loaded. Come now that you are reassured, send those scoundrels out 
of the room, whilst I put on my clothes.” The commissary and two 
police officers nevertheless waited in the Colonel’s bedroom whilst 
he dressed himself. General Bedeau, like Le Fl6, Lamoriciére and 
Cavaignac, by birth also a Breton and loyalty itself, was surprised also 
in his bed. “Arrest me!” exclaimed the General to the police agent. 
“Tt cannot be, I am protected by the law; your business is the en- 
forcement, not the violation of the law.” Then, having dressed 
himself very deliberately, he said, “ Bring in your creatures, if you 
will; I yield to force, and to force only.” Half-a-dozen police 
agents sprang upon him, and he was brutally dragged into the 
street. 

General Lamoriciére, surprised like his colleagues in his bed, was 
promised that he should be treated with consideration if he gave his 
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word to offer no resistance. “ We do not give our word to such 
ruffians,” was the General’s reply. When, in the vehicle, conveying 
him to prison, he put his head out of the window, the agent said, “If 
you open your lips we gag you,” showing the gag. None of these 
generals were ever won over, be it remarked, to the Empire. The 
arrests of the deputies and civilians were being carried out in the same 
way, and at thesame time. M. Baze, questeur and deputy, among the 
first of these, was surprised as he lay in bed, by an armed body of men 
who had forced their way into the room. Madame Baze and her 
husband, throwing on their dressing-gowns, offered a stout resistance, 
but were of course overpowered. M. Baze was brutally dragged 
downstairs and forced into the vehicle to convey him to prison. 

M. Nadaud (at this present moment deputy in the Assembly) was 
persuaded to dress and accompany the police officer by a subterfuge. 
They had not proceeded far when the agent stopped the cab before a 
street lamp, and pretending to re-read the document in his hand, ex- 
claimed, “ Good Heavens! I have made a mistake: it is to prison I 
have orders to take you.” “Sir,” Nadaud replied, “ you have made 
no mistake. Your conduct is shameful.” 

Nadaud, not to be confounded with the popular Gascon song- 
writer of that name, was a master-mason, and made England the first 
home of his exile. The drunken habits of the English workmen with 
whom he came in contact, however, disgusted him, and he went to 
Belgium. Nadaud’s simple manly utterances are always listened to 
with respect. He is in truth the people’s representative. 

On this same night were arrested Thiers, and a large number of 
deputies, among these Hippolyte Magen, the author of the work under 
consideration, and Démostaéne Olivier, father of Emile Olivier, after- 
wards Minister of Napoleon III., who “accepted the responsibility of 
a war with Prussia with a light heart.” 

So well did the emissaries of Saint-Arnaud do their work that next 
morning at seven o'clock, the Prince-President, who had remained all 
the time securely shut up in the Elysée surrounded by his troops, re- 
ceived the following despatch—“ Nous triomphons sur toute la ligne.” 
—We triumph all along the line.” 

At dawn the surreptitiously printed placards appeared, made up of 
such sentences as these :—‘“ The Constitution has been destroyed in 
the interests of the country, and for the security of the Republic.” 
“Tt is in the name of these people; in their interests, and for the 
maintenance of the Republic, that the deed has been done.” 

That same day the Palais Législatif was cleared at the point of the 
bayonet, and convoys of deputies were conveyed through the streets of 
Paris to prison. Yet what could the Parisians do? ‘The situation 
was aptly described by Victor Hugo, in a meeting of Republicans and 
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Constitutionalists held in the studio of the artist Frédéric Cournet. 
Armed resistance was uppermost in the minds of all. 


“Listen,” said Victor Hugo, who presided as chairman. “Be clear as 
to what you would undertake! On one side are 100,000 armed men, 
17 batteries, 6000 pieces of cannon, with sufficient stores and ammunition 
for making war in Russia. On the other side are 120 representatives of 
the people, 1000 or 1200 patriots, 600 guns, and two cartouches apiece 
per man. Not a drum with which to call to arms, not a bell with 
which to sound the tocsin, not a printing-press with which to print a 
proclamation; hardly a cellar at command for the safe lithographing of 
a handbill. Pain of death against those who displace a paving-stone; 
pain of death against all those who paste up a proclamation, or who 
summon the people to arms. If you are taken in the struggle—death ; 
if you are takenafter it—exile. On one side, a crime and the army; on the 
other, the right and a handful of men. Do you accept such a struggle ?” 


“We do, we do,” was the unanimous reply, and it was decided that 
next day, at eight o’clock in the morning, the representatives of the 
people, the journalists, and others, agreed in opinion, should meet in 
the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, and concert the best means of an appeal 
to the people and the army. 


II. 


Kineuake in England, and Victor Hugo in France, have described 
the massacres of December so fully that it is unnecessary here to do 
more than recall the bare facts, of which each writer was an eye- 
witness. When Louis Napoleon saw that the people of Paris would 
not tamely submit to have their representatives carried off to prison, 
the Constitution overthrown, and the laws trampled under foot, when 
even his agents shrank back from the second St. Bartholomew imposed 
upon them, he became, it is said, “ tigerish”—“ le tigre éclata en lui.” 
A second and a third time messages were sent to the coward shut up 
in the well-guarded Elysée, to the effect that matters were going ill, that 
indeed Paris was bent on resistance. His only answer was, “ Let my 
orders be executed.” The precise number of men, women, and children 
massacred in the streets of Paris cannot with exactitude be determined 
on. Probably the largest aggregate (several thousands), any historian 
has as yet given falls far below the reality. The difficulty of accu- 
rately estimating the numbers lies in the fact that many of the bodies 
were never recovered by their friends. Every attempt was made 
to prevent identification. Thus the keeper of the cemetery Mont- 
martre received on the 15th December 350 bodies, with orders to 
bury them at once in the common fosse, so as to prevent recognition. 
In this case the order was disobeyed, but many victims perished 
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inside the prisons. A French gentleman stated on oath the following 
fact : 


“Two of my friends on the evening of the 4th, as they were returning 
to their homes, met 2 strong body of gendarmes conducting sixty prisoners, 
mostly youths, in the direction of the Champs Elysées. As they passed, 
one of the lads cried out, ‘ Adieu, friends, they are carrying us off to be 
shot.’ He was immediately gagged.” 

In one discharge alone (the soldiery had been infuriated by drink for 
their work), the following persons were shot down :—a foreign count, 
nine ladies, three children, a lawyer, a farmer, sous-préfet, a chemist, 
a clerk, several domestic servants, and several others, all described by 
an eye-witness to belong to the better ranks of society. An English 
resident in Paris described certain streets in the Faubourg Mont- 
martre as “un véritable abattoir”—nothing more nor less than a 
slaughter-house. 

People were no safer indoors than in the streets. In one house 
alone, tenanted by several families, were found thirty-six dead bodies, 
many of them ladies and children. There were street gutters seen 
running with blood after these massacres in private dwellings. 

The curious, however, can follow this sickening subject in the 
pages of Kinglake, Victor Hugo, and another writer, Victor Schcel- 
cher, member of the French Senate, and author, among other works, 
of a book entitled ‘ Les Crimes de Décembre.’ 

The Republic has recently voted a sum of 5,000,000 franes for 
the indemnification of the families of the victims, 26,000 cases having 
been investigated. 

The terror was not confined to the capital. Thirty-two depart- 
ments were placed in a state of siege. Every day might be seen 
bands of prisoners whose sole offence was the cry of “ Vive la Répu- 
blique.” De Morny’s order to the sous-préfets was, “ Let all who 
offer resistance be immediately shot,” whilst De Maupas wrote to the 
commissaries of the police, “Every symptom of agitation must be 
stopped by arrests on a large scale, and by repressive measures.” 

People were arrested for no offence whatever. The saintly, learned 
Doctor Guépin* of Nantes—a man whose entire career had been devoted 
to the amelioration of humanity, whose name cannot now be cursorily 
named by the English tourist in Brittany without bringing tears 
to the eyes of the peasants—even Guépin of Nantes was dragged 
before a council of war. His devotion to constitutional principles and 
the Republican cause was well known, but his bitterest enemies could 
bring absolutely nothing against him, and he was permitted to return 
to Nantes, there to pursue his beneficent career, till his noble heart 
was broken by the surrender of Metz. 


* This incident is not in M. Magen’s work. 
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It was not only the Republicans who were proscribed, but those 
guilty of offering them a morsel of bread or a night’s shelter. In the 
Jura, Saint-Arnaud ordered “ pain of death to be inflicted on all who 
should afford an asylum to the proscribed or contrive their escape.” 
In the Lot, the names of thirty fugitives were given, to whom it was 
forbidden under the severest penalties to offer succour. 

In Algeria (this fact is omitted by M. Magen), the proscriptions 
were stopped by a rough but honest soldier, whom most probably the 
President dared not punish. This was Pelissier, afterwards Marshal 
of France and Duke of Malakoff. A list was sent to him of thirty 
French gentlemen residing in Algeria, who were to be forthwith put 
under arrest and despatched to Cayenne, among the proscribed being 
the learned Berbrugger, Dr. Bodichon, Dr. Warnier, and other distin- 
guished colonists. Pelissier, then Governor of Algeria, swore a great 
oath and threw down the paper. “I am not going to send out of 
the country the few honest men in it,” he said, and the order was 
set at defiance. It is worthy of note that the coup d’état had only 
been foreseen in Algeria by one or two clear-sighted men. To the 
hints of one of these, Dr. Bodichon, a writer eminently gifted with 
political foresight and long settled in Algeria, an officer’s reply was 
as follows: “A coup d’état? We hold the sword of Changarnier 
against the breast of the President.” A day or two later the doctor's 
prognostications were realised ! 

The massacres of December were followed by the “ Déporta- 
tions,” or transportations. One event, however, that intervenes must 
be mentioned, namely, the solemn Te Deum celebrated by the con- 
spirators in commemoration of their success. The clergy, well 
pleased at the overthrow of the Republic and constitutional liberty, 
hastened in the person of Sibour, Archbishop of Paris, to sanctify the 
deeds that had just been committed. From that date, the President 
took up his abode in the Tuileries; the words “Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité” were effaced from the public buildings, and hostile 
measures were taken towards the Republicans and independence of 
thought generally. A clean sweep was made of all the most eminent 
men in science, art and letters. Never since the expulsion of the 
Huguenots had been witnessed such an exodus of illustrious exiles. 
Victor Hugo went first to Jersey, where he wrote his famous 
‘Chatiments,’ and finally settled in Guernsey, to write ‘Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer.’ Eugene Sue made his home in Switzerland, 
and there wrote ‘La Famille d’un Proscrit.’ In Switzerland Edgar 
Quinet wrote ‘La Révolution.’ A band of distinguished men came 
to England, among them Louis Blanc, Alphonse Esquiros, Ledru 
Rollin, Pascal Duprat, Victor Schoelcher, inter alia. 


The great historian Michelet ; David d’Angers, a sculptor eats 
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called the Michael Angelo of France; the venerable De Trélat, 
head-physician of the hospital of La Salpétriére, a mam as much 
esteemed for his science as for his philanthropy ; Pierre Dupont, the 
popular song-writer ; Lachambeaudie, the even more popular fabulist, 
were all driven from their native country. A cluster of men who 
had worthily distinguished themselves in different lines, settled in 
Belgium, and were permitted after a time to pursue their respective 
avocations there. We give the names of a few:—Laboulaye, who 
had been removed from his professorship at the Collége de France ; 
Challemel-Lacour, now French Ambassador at St. James’s; Etienne 
Arago. Victor Considérant sailed for New York ; Charles Ribeyrolles, 
an esteemed journalist and writer in La Réforme, went to Rio de 
Janeiro, where he soon fell a victim to the climate; Amédée Jacques, 
founder of the Revue démocratique, fled to Buenos-Ayres—after 
being deprived of his professorship at the Ecole Normale: and many 
others. The number of exiles and déportés has been estimated at 
from fifteen to twenty thousand. 

Among the victims were large numbers of government officials, 
schoolmasters, and professional men, with not a few women. Hard, 
however, as was the fate of the exile, wrenched from his career and 
compelled, often past middle life, to begin it anew, it was enviable 
compared to that of the “ déportés,” that is to say, the unhappy 
beings sent to perish miserably in Cayenne or the most pestiferous 
spots of Algeria. When orders came for the removal of batches of these 
prisoners from Bicétre to Cherbourg or Brest, thence to be embarked, 
several were placed in the prison van in a sick or dying state in 
spite of the protestations of the doctors. Those who remained for 
some time in the hospitals before departure, were absolutely forbidden 
wine by the new Minister, Ducros. Many doctors resigned their 
posts in consequence of such inhumanity to the sick. The same 
thing occurred after the arrival of the prisoners at penal settle- 
ments, 

The writer of the ‘ Histoire Populaire du Second Empire’ em- 
barked from Havre in company with the following prisoners, all 
handcuffed like forcats or convicts of the worst class :—Twelve lads 
from twelve to fourteen years of age; Déville, an eminent professor 
of anatomy ; the statuary Garraud, formerly director of the Beaux- 
arts ; a well-known chemist, named Guérin; the charming fabulist 
Lachambeaudie, before named; several leading journalists ; several 
schoolmasters and officers, some of whom were decorated with the 
Legion of Honour ; several merchants ; Abazaér, the skilled crystallo- 
grapher ; Girard, a rich landed proprietor and agriculturist ; Péreira, 
formerly préfet of Orleans; several deputies and a few artizans. Well 
might the gendarmes gaze at their charges in bewilderment, and ask 
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them with a look of profoundest astonishment, “Then it is not true 
what we were told, you are not forgats?” The captain of the vessel 
which was to convey them to Cayenne was no less astonished. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, when he had in some degree recovered him- 
self, “make it known to all your companions in misfortune, that I 
undertake to forward your letters to your families.” The consideration 
of this officer was the one drop of comfort in the sea of misery. The 
weather was exceedingly tempestuous. Prisoners and gendarmes, 
closely herded together, rolled on the floor in the agonies of sea- 
sickness. The port-holes were closed, the atmosphere was stifling, 
and the sufferings from thirst, hideous.* The food of the prisoners 
consisted of worm-eaten biscuits and haricots, which several had to 
ladle out of a common dish. Bad food, want of air, of clean linen, 
of the commonest appliances of health and cleanliness, soon induced 
skin diseases of the worst kind. 

Between the Ist and 26th March, 1853, between two and three 
thousand déportés, among whom were fifty-seven ladies, were disem- 
barked at Algerian ports, and as many more at Cayenne. Great 
numbers succumbed to the hard treatment to which they were 
subjected. Many attempts were made at flight. A youth named 
Eugéne Milletot for an effort to escape was condemned to receive, in 
the presence of his father and his brother and his friends, one 
hundred lashes. Under the twenty-first he fell down dead. In 
Algeria, the déportés, who were sent to the unhealthiest spots, 
were soon decimated by fever and bad treatment. A lady whose 
sufferings form the subject of a fine poem by Victor Hugo, Madame 
Pauline Rolland, was forbidden all communication witb her family, 
and, in company of thieves and abandoned women, imprisoned at 
Bona. When some years after, she was set at liberty, she died on 
her way to Paris, without having seen her children. Another lady, 
who had obtained permission to accompany her husband to Noukahiva, 
a bride of seventeen, was subjected to the harshest treatment. They 
were watched night and day, and permitted no communication except 
with their gaolers, although condemned to déportation simple—namely, 
to expatriation. A recent traveller in Algeria—Mr. A. Knox—gives 
in his interesting work a heartrending account of the horrible fort of 
Lambessa, in which many of these victims were confined. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the punishment of death for political 
offences, which had been abolished in 1848, was now revived. At 
Belley, a young peasant named Charlet was executed. Two execu- 
tions for political offences took place at Clamecy, two also at Béziers. 


* M. Magen writes: “Lasserre, l’instituteur et moi, nous en sommes 
réduits & prier un ami de se trainer vers le charnier, d’y aspirer quelques 
gouttes d’eau et de nous les apporter dans sa bouche.” 
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IV. 
On the 10th October, 1852, the President pronounced one of 
those speeches which, like so many others, was to be cruelly belied. 
“T declare it,” he said at Bordeaux; “ ’Empire, c’est la Paix.”* 

M. Magen shows how much the clergy had to do with the plébiscite 
in conferring the dignity of Emperor on Louis Napoleon. 

“ God has pointed out Louis Napoleon. Is it possible not to recog- 
nise His Elect ? ” said the Bishop of St. Flour. “ He has dared every- 
thing,” said the Bishop of Nancy, “we shall pray for him. It is 
the tribute we are bound to pay him for the services he has already 
rendered, and will yet render us. The words of the Prince are the 
sweetest that have ever yet been uttered by Christian prince.” The 
Bishop of Amiens said, ‘“ We have here St. Louis surpassed.” 

The Bishop of Fréjus declared the author of the coup d'état “to 
be the saviour of the world.” The Bishop of Strasbourg hailed the 
author of the December massacres as—“A magnanimous prince, 
whom may God bless!” The Bishop of Nevers declared, “I salute in 
the Prince a visible instrument of the Almighty.” “I promise him the 
aid of the Lord,” said the Bishop of Verviers; whilst the Bishop of 
Valence announced that —“ The acclamations of a rescued and grateful 
people awarded a crown for his Highness’s brow.” The Bishop of 
Grenoble said, “I shall continue to offer my most fervent prayers to 
Heaven on behalf of this august prince, the stay, the hope, the glory 
of his country.” 

It is not matter of surprise that the clergy should thus welcome 
the ascendency of Louis Napoleon, who had already shown the live- 
liest inclination to befriend them. Five million francs had already 
been bestowed upon them, and this was a mere foreshadowing of 
favours to come. To the ex-bishop of Algiers he now gave the sum 
of 220,000 francs for the payment of his debts. The salaries of the 
bishops were increased, and 30,000 francs added to the incomes of the 
respective cardinals. The clergy were determined as to the result of 
the plébiscite beforehand. “ Rouse the indifferent of your flock,” 
wrote the Bishop of Rennes to his curés, “ direct them how to vote.” 
The mayors were ordered to send the electoral urns to the bedsides of 
the sick and dying and to the hospitals. Indeed so apparent was the 
systematised pressure and illegality, that large numbers of Republicans 
abstained from giving their vote. The issue justified general expecta- 
tion. The masses of the people, led by the clergy and the govern- 


* “Tl ne dit pas grande chose, mais il ment toujours,” said Lord Cowley 
of Napoleon III. 
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ment officials, declared themselves for Louis Napoleon and the 
Empire. 

Among the first acts of the new-made Emperor were to heap 
favours on his friends and associates, in the coup d’état and the 
spoliation of the Orleans princes. We have seen how Louis Philippe 
had not only pardoned the plotter against his throne, but had given 
him money for his needs. The wife of Louis Philippe had moreover 
out of her own personal fortune presented Queen Hortense, afterwards 
called Duchess of St. Leu, with 70,000 francs, the Duchess having 
represented herself to be in direst straits. With one hand the new- 
made Emperor now deprived the sons and grandsons of his former 
benefactor of property estimated at the value of two millions sterling, 
which was restored to them by the Republic in 1870 ; with the other 
he gave a Marshal’s baton and a handsome pension to Saint-Arnaud. 
Fleury received an income of 90,000 francs; another accomplice in 
the coup d’état was created Marshal of France with the customary 
pension ; the rest were proportionately rewarded, and all decorated with 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. To his own family and his 
favourites, he showed equal lavishness. The ex-king Joseph and his 
family, the Murats, the Baiocchi were regally pensioned. Miss Howard, 
the Englishwoman before named, whom, according to the Imperial 
correspondence, “ il aimait tendrement ” (he tenderly loved), received 
at the hands of her lover a handsome sum in money, a countess’s 
coronet, and the chateau of Beauregard, which had been built by 
Madame de Montespan, mistress of Louis XIV., and inhabited by 
Madame de Pompadour, mistress of Louis XV.* 


* The profligacy of the Emperor before and after his so-called “ mariage 
d’affection ” is well known. The sums he spent on his mistresses were 
enormous. To Eliza Howard (these facts are from M. Magen’s work, and 
are based on the Imperial correspondence) he gave in all the sum of five 
willions and odd francs, part of which was owed to her for debts he had 
contracted before the coup d’état. The letters of another mistress 
were found in the Tuileries, carefully sealed up with the Emperor’s 
signet ring. To this woman the Emperor presented a villa near St. 
Cloud, and she always followed him to Plombiéres and other resorts. 
In one letter she wrote, “Mon cher Monseigneur,—I have deceived 
you. The only matter on which I beg you to have no doubt is the depth 
and sincerity of my love for you.” Here is the sequel of Eliza Howard’s 
history: “Miss Howard avait contribué a élever les deux enfants que 
Louis Bonaparte avait eu de la blanchisseuse de Ham. Elle se montra 
profondément froissée du mariage de Napoléon III. Elle alla d’abord 4 
Florence, ot elle épousa un homme qui la rendit trés-malheureuse. En 
1865, elle voulut revoir Paris, Tous les jours et oi Napoléon III et 
V'Impératrice sortaient des Tuileries, elle se montrait en toilette splendide 
conduisant elle-méme un superbe attelage et se plaisait a cotoyer les 
équipages impériaux. Peu de jours aprés une représentation aux Italiens, 
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The civil list that had been twelve millions under Louis Philippe, 


was raised to twenty-five millions by the new Emperor. Over and 
above this he received the revenues of the State Forests, valued at three 
millions, and a million and a half for the maintenance of his family. 

The Second Empire was inaugurated by a scandal. The sum of 
300,000 francs was stolen from the Emperor’s pvivate cabinet, to 
which two persons only had been admitted—viz. Saint-Arnaud and 
General Cornemeuse. Which of the two had taken the money? 
The pair both denying any knowledge of the theft, fought a duel, in 
which Cornemeuse fell mortally wounded. A short time before this 
occurrence, Saint-Arnaud having lost the sum of 800,000 franes at the 
gambling-table, refused to pay the debt. The Emperor, in order to 
hush up the affair, furnished the money. Gambling and speculation, 
a fashion set by De Morny, became the passion of all classes in Paris. 
What was the tone of society at Court may be gathered from the 
following pastime that figured among the fétes of Compidgne. It 
was called, “La curée des dames” (the ladies’ scramble), and is 
thus described : 


“When Blind-man’s Buff was over, the ladies gathered round the 
Emperor, who, from a baize bag, at a signal, scattered on the floor all 
kinds of trinkets to be scrambled for : brooches, necklets, earrings, glittering 


with pearls and diamonds. The pleasure of the Imperial donor consisted 
in watching the indecorous scrambles of the ladies as they disputed the spoil 
on hands and knees.” 


In spite of great opposition on the part of his family and friends, 
the Emperor’s forthcoming marriage with Mademoiselle de Montijo 
was Officially declared in January 1853. “What will be said 
in Europe?” said De Morny, whilst Persigny, very wrathful, is 
said to have exclaimed, “Pretty result this of the Second of 
December!” The Emperor’s matrimonial advances had been rejected 
in two foreign courts, however, and he was determined in this step, 
unpopular as it was throughout the country. Eye-witnesses of the 
ceremony relate how the placards announcing the marriage 
were immediately torn down, and how not the slightest interest or 
enthusiasm was testified by the Parisians in the event. Indeed this 
Spanish marriage was the most unpopular that the Emperor could 
have made. Had he married a Frenchwoman of good family, things 
might have turned out very differently for his dynasty after Sedan ! 





durant laquelle Miss Howard, couverte de diamants, s’était amusée 4 
lorgner l’Impératrice, elle disparut subitement, et cette disparition ne fut 
pas le fait de la police. La légende veut qu’elle ait été étranglée. Dans 
tous les cas, elle est morte 4 cette époque.”—Vicomte de Beaumont-Vassy, 
‘Mémoires du xrx™ Siécle.’ 
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The wedding festivities were hardly over, when the life of Napoleon 
III. was menaced by one of those numerous attempts which, from that 
date to his fall, made his existence as precarious as that of the late 
Emperor of Russia. How many times indeed he escaped the poniard 
of the would-be assassin, and how often the stiletto of his skilful 
Corsicans, Griscelli, Alessandri and others, was called into requisition 
on his behalf, can never perhaps be accurately known. The fact is 
new doubtless to many readers, that the Emperor never stirred abroad 
without being accompanied by one or other of these men. Griscelli, 
whose memoirs have been published at Brussels, remained in his 
service till 1857, when he entered that of Cardinal Antonelli, who 
obtained for him abundance of papal favours and the title of Baron 
di Rimini. When the Emperor visited the Queen and Prince Albert 
at Windsor and Osborne, respectively, Griscelli accompanied his 
master, dressed as a private secretary. The nature of his duties may 
be gathered from the two following narratives, cited from M. Magen’s 
work :—*In the summer of 1853, Griscelli was summoned to the 
Emperor’s private cabinet, who said to him phlegmatically, ‘ Here, 
Griscelli, read this telegram. You have a thousand francs for your 
expenses. Pietri will have an account of your mission.” The 
mission was to lie in wait for an Italian named Donati, said to be 
coming to Paris in order to assassinate the Emperor. Griscelli 
accomplished his task successfully. The next day, the Italian was 
strangled in prison. Another Italian named Sinibaldi, suspected of 
the same designs, had been laid hold of by Griscelli a few weeks ago. 
He was supposed to have been stabbed. 

Here is the second narrative : 


“ One evening the Emperor, accompanied by General B——, quitted the 
Tuileries, followed by the brave Griscelli. The trio, the Emperor and the 
General arm-in-arm, crossed the Pont Tournant, and directed their steps 
to the Hétel B——, then tenanted by a beautiful Milanese, of whom 
the Emperor was much enamoured. The visitors were let in by a young 
girl, who conducted the Emperor straight to her mistress’s boudoir, leaving 
as she supposed the General and Griscelli in the salon. The Corsican, 
however, had followed, and remained on the watch outside in a passage 
leading to the boudoir. On a sudden he saw the girl open an inner door, 
whence issued an Italian, dagger in hand. Griscelli sprang forward, and 
the would-be assassin fell without a cry to the floor. He was pierced to 
the heart. 

“The General, having first gagged the unfortunate girl, in order to 
prevent her from calling for help, locked her in the anteroom with the 
dead body, then proceeded to the boudoir. The Emperor had heard 
nothing. What became of the girl was never known. The Milanese was 
immediately sent out of the country.” 


The manners were of a piece with the morals of the period. 
Prosper Mérimée, a writer not at all disposed to exaggerate matters, 
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being a friend of the Imperial family and a senator, describes in his 
‘Lettres 4 une Inconnue,”™ the tone of society and the frivolities and 
extravagance of the Court. Young ladies in attendance on the 
Empress, were permitted to dress up as ballet girls for the amuse- 
ment of the visitors. At a masked ball it is related how a domino 
caught hold of a certain Madame de § and kissed her, she scream- 
ing and trying to extricate herself from his embrace. It was the 
Emperor amusing himself! One lady was dressed, or rather un- 
dressed, as a bat. Another writer describes the tableaux vivants 
in which the ‘maids-of-honour posed by Imperial command; we 
prefer not to quote the description, nor that of the objectionable 
canvases painted expressly for the Imperial chambers. 

Many of these were exhibited at the Salon, and were a public 
scandal, so gross was their impropriety. The Empress’s boudoir was 
covered with frescoes after the same style. The extravagance in 
dress, a fashion set by the Empress, was unparalleled in modern 
times, and worked the ruin of hundreds and thousands of families. 
The Emperor determined that his Court should be the most dazzling 
in Europe, and reproved any lady who appeared there in the same 
dress twice. 

The present writer well remembers the efforts made by Madame de 
MacMahon, wife of the Governor-General of Algeria (1867), to 
introduce simplicity of dress into her little court. Ladies were 
encouraged by the example of the Duchess to dress becomingly, 
decorously, and with rigid economy. It was a reformation. 

It is to be noticed that whilst millions were absorbed in these 
scandalous frivolities, and whilst the municipality of Paris was 

* “Nous avons ici Mile. X——, qui est un beau brin de jeune fille, 
de cing pieds quatre pouces. On paraissait craindre que la seconde 
partie d’une charade ne répondit pas au commencement. Cela ira bien, 
dit-elle, nous montrerons nos jambes dans le ballet et ils seront con- 
tents.” Elsewhere he writes, “A la Cour on y était décolleté d’une 
maniére outrageuse, par en haut et par en bas aussi: une demoiselle 
était en nymphe Dryade avec une robe qui aurait laissé toute la gorge 
a découvert si on n’y etit remédié par un maillot, ce qui semblait aussi 
vif que le décolletage de la maman, dont on pénétrait tout l’estomac d’un 
coup d’eil.” 

+ The clergy, M. Magen shows, did not hold aloof from the frivolities 
of the Court and of the times. One of the means taken for collecting 
money for the Church was by lotteries. A sole instance will suffice. 
“Tn 1857, in Paris, a Jesuit father gave himself out as the prize of a 
lottery, the prospectus being thus worded: ‘Each ticket is of the value 
of one hundred francs. Only ladies can draw. The reverend father now 
preaching the Lenten sermons at the Church of Foreign Missions is the 
prize. The lady drawing the winning number will have the services of 
the said father for three days, for making collections, preaching 
sermons, &c.’” 
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burdened by millions of debt on “ Haussmanising,” that is to say, 
for purposes of outward embellishment, nothing worth mentioning 
was done for the education of the people, or for sanitary and useful 
works. In 1866, M. Jules Simon drew attention to the fact that 
out of 62,000,000 francs of the public money that had been ex- 
pended within a stated period, only 780,000 francs had been spent on 
education. It was no part of the policy of such a government to 
instruct the people. Let the masses have a vote by all means, but 
let that vote be in the hands of the priest! 

In the meantime, the most rigid surveillance continued to be 
exercised over the country by means of secret police and repressive 
legislation. Every possible effort was made to stamp out Repub- 
licanism and independence of thought. From the secret police, 
which was the mainstay of the Empire, no one and nothing was safe. 
Letters were opened in their transmission through the post. The 
sanctity of the chamber of death was violated. When the mother 
of Ledru Rollin died, the police took possession of the body, and 
allowed not a single relative to accompany it to the grave. In 1854, 
Lamennais died, and left orders that he should be buried without 
religious ceremony, without even the cross on his heart, in the 
common burial-ground of the poor. Hundreds of thousands would 
fain have paid their last homage to the sublime author of the ‘ Paroles 
d'un croyant.’ The gates of Pére-la~Chaise were hedged round by 
troops, and even Béranger could obtain no admission. 

David d’Angers, the great sculptor and staunch Republican, died 
in 1856, and by his wish was buried without religious ceremony. 
Enormous crowds followed him to the grave. The Government, ex- 
pecting no such demonstration, had not taken preventive measures 
beforehand. Among the mourners was recognised the veteran 
Béranger, whose appearance was greeted with a cry that had been 
stifled in Paris for five years—“ Vive la Liberté!” Several students 
were arrested for this offence. That same year Eugene Sue died in 
exile, and a few days later Béranger died also. Both forbade any 
religious ceremony at their interment. “If I should lose my 
faculties,” the poet said a short time before his death to some intimate 
friends, “ you know what are the convictions I have held all my life. 
It is your duty to see them respected.” 

A little later the Republican ranks were thinned by another 
loss. General Cavaignac died suddenly, and was buried beside his 
brother Godefroy—two true patriots and high-souled gentlemen! 
The Government strictly forbade any funeral oration over the 
grave. 

If the dead were held in such terror by the Government, what 
must have been the terror of the living? It is exemplified in the 
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restrictions of the press and the prohibition of all works of inde- 
pendent thought throughout the entire period of the Empire. 

In 1862, M. Renan’s lectures on comparative philosophy at the 
Collége de France were stopped on account of an expression whicli 
had given offence to the Ultramontanes and the Court.* A work 
of great merit from the pen of the Duc d’Aumale, ‘ L’histoire de 
la Maison de Condé,’ was seized at the publisher’s and confiscated. 
The history of the campaign of Waterloo by one of the victims of the 
coup d'état before named, Charras, a brilliant strategist, formerly 
holding high position in the army, met with the same fate. Charras 
died at Bale in 1865, whither had gone several leading Republicans 
to take their last leave of him. The interment took place without 
religious ceremony. The Empire had no more redoubtable enemy 
than in the person of this single-minded man, brave soldier, and 
eminent writer. Among the private papers of the Emperor, found in 
the Tuileries, was the following memorandum: “ Received news of 
the death of Colonel Charras. It is a good riddance.” (C'est wn 
grand débarras.) That same year saw the death of another French 
writer whom Napoleon III. had sent into exile—Proudhon. In 1858 
Proudhon’s book, ‘De la Justice dans la Révolution et dans l’iglise,’ 
was confiscated, and its author punished with three years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 4000 francs. In Algeria the types of a work by 
a Republican, Dr. Bodichon, were destroyed on account of a remarkable 
study of the character of the first Napoleon.t M. Renan, on account 
of his ‘Vie de Jésus,’ was placed under the ban of ecclesiastical 
displeasure. The bishops thundered forth anathemas; a few priests 
even ordered the bells of their churches to be tolled every Friday by 
way of expiation for “this infernal work.” 

M. Magen does not draw attention to the fact that the Académie 
Frangaise ever held aloof from the Empire. That great body, repre- 
sentative of the élite of the French nation, maintained a haughty 
attitude towards the avowed enemy of free thought and intellectual 
progress. It was the same with the first literary organ of the 
kingdom, the Revue des Deux Mondes. Only two eminent writers, 
Mérimée and Sainte-Beuve, rallied to Napoleon. 

In order to deal with the almost daily press offences, a so-called 
Sixth Chamber of Justice was created. This tribunal occupied 
itself with newspapers, dealing summary punishment, fines, imprison- 
ment, exile, not to speak of confiscation. 

Tt has been well said that over the door of this chamber should 
have been inscribed the words of Dante: “Leave all hope behind, ye 


* “C’est un homme incomparabie,” said the professor, speaking of 
Jesus Christ. That was said to be the offence. 
+ A part of this appeared in ‘Tempe Bar,’ November 1873. 
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who enter here.” Accused persons were sure to becondemned. One 
of the judges of this court committed suicide on the day that the 
Empire collapsed. During a period of six weeks, the proprietors of 
the Rappel, the Marseillaise, the Siecle, the Avenir National, the 
Réveil, and of thirty-two provincial papers, received various punish- 
ments. The editor of the Courrier du Dimanche was exiled for 
having published an article offensive to the Government. A paper 
of the Charente was stopped for publishing doubts as to the success 
of the Mexican expedition, another paper was stopped because it 
contained a statement concerning the depressed state of trade in one 
of the departments. Hundreds of journalists were ruined by fines 
and repeated suppressions. One of the Ministers of the Empire 
delivered himself of the following sentiment—‘“ With a will it is easy 
to find grounds of accusation in the Liberal press.” 

Nor was this all. In 1865, a law had been passed entirely fatal to 
municipal liberty in France. By virtue of this piece of legislation, 
all mayors and adjoints of towns containing 3000 and odd inhabitants 
were to be appointed by the Emperor ; and those of other towns by 
the préfets. It is hardly necessary to say that before that time, as in 
the present day, these functionaries were chosen by the inhabitants. 





V. 
Tue Mexican war, the Baudin trials, the assassination of Victor Noir, 
lastly, the appearance of La Lanterne, were events, that, without the 
fatal war with Prussia, must inevitably have brought about a 
reaction too mighty to be resisted. In 1866, the Emperor opened 
the legislative session with these words: 


“ Peace is assured on every side. In Mexico the government, founded 
in accordance with the wishes of the people, is consolidated. The dis- 
affected have no longer any chiefs, the country has found those guarantees 
of order and security, which have developed its commerce and security. 
I have come to an understanding with the Emperor of Mexico, concerning 
the withdrawal of the French troops.” 


Every one of these affirmations was in direct opposition to the 


actual state of things. The Mexican Expedition, “la plus belle 


pensée de l’Empire,” as it was styled, was, as is well known, an infamous 
speculation got up by De Morny, Jecker and others, and with 
which the will of the Mexican people had nothing todo. Not to speak 
of the hundreds of thousands of families in France who lost money 
by the Mexican loan, this war cost the country millions out of her 
treasury, decimated her army, and caused a great monetary loss to 
both countries in stopping for fifteen years the happy commercial 
relations that had hitherto existed between them. How much the 
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will of the Mexican people had to do with it may be gathered from 
one fact. When Maximilian and the Princess Charlotte landed at Vera 
Cruz in 1864, they only numbered 350,000 adherents, among a popu- 
lation of 7,000,000. It was little likely that the new Government 
should meet with sympathy. The Constitution was overthrown, the 
national institutions destroyed, the country devastated with fire and 
sword, and thousands of inhabitants shot down in cold blood for merely 
resisting the invaders. The Emperor Maximilian was perhaps as much 
the victim of his own ambition as of intriguing speculators. For years, 
according to his own showing, he had dreamed of empire. In his 
memoirs he writes how “agreeable it must be to stand amid bowed 
heads and to feel oneself supreme as the sun in the firmament.” To 
the last, egged on by his clerical advisers and by terrorism, he 
tried to retain his hollow dignity of Emperor. And, to the last, he 
looked for support from Napoleon III. The Mexican affair, however, 
turning out a losing game, Maximilian was left to his fate. The 
Archduke had married a Belgian princess, granddaughter of Louis 
Philippe, a lady of high spirit, ambitious, yet, we must believe, im- 
bued with romantic notions of her husband’s mission. The unhappy 
princess, seeing at last that her husband’s only chance of help lay in 
Napoleon III., sailed for Europe, landed at St. Nazaire on the 8th of 
August, and that same night started for Paris.* 

On the morning of the 9th she arrived at the Grand Hotel. 

The Court was at St. Cloud, and on demanding an interview of the 
Emperor, she was informed that his Majesty was ill and could not see 
her. The two empresses, however, exchanged visits; and, arrived at 
St. Cloud, the Empress Charlotte insisted on being received into the 
Imperial closet. Then ensued, we are told, a scene which must have 
haunted Louis Napoleon to his dying day. When ‘io prayers, tears 
and agonised supplications on her part, his only reply was a coldly 
reiterated, “It is useless to insist, Madam, not a crown, not a soldier,” 
the princess whom such cruel anxieties had already brought to the 
verge of madness, gave way to frenzied utterances, »ecalling the piece 
‘Trojan Cassandra.’ Rising from her abject position as suppliant, she 
drew herself up to her full height, and with a kind of inspiration pro- 
phesied to the tyrant the destruction of his dynasty, and cursed him 
to his fate. “Ah!” she cried, “Iknow you! Avenge yourself on the 
granddaughter of your benefactor, Louis Philippe, who rescued you 
from the scaffold and from want.” The Emperor turned pale, and 
she went on: “ You hope, do you not, to get possession, by means of 
your police, of all the letters and papers that witness your pledges to 

* The Mémorial Diplomatique of that day declared itself authorised 


emphatically to deny the arrival of the Empress Charlotte in Europe. 
So much for the veracity of the official organs under the Second Empire! 
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my husband? They are in a place of safety.” After predicting his 
downfall, she added, tears choking her utterance, “ May the curse of 
God rest on you as on Cain!” and then quitted the palace. Four 
years later, on the declaration of war with Prussia, Napoleon III., not 
venturing to show himself in the streets of Paris, departed from the 
Palace of St. Cloud, wherein this interview with the Empress 
Charlotte had taken place. By an irony of fate, he entered the 
railway at the little station in the park, called the “ Gare des Fétes ” 
(the Station of Fétes). 

The first number of the Lanterne appeared in May 1868, and created 
an extraordinary sensation. Nothing as yet that had appeared in the 
print against the Emperor so struck home. It is related of Edgar 
Quinet that, on reading the first number, he asked to see the writer’s 
portrait, and, embracing it many times, exclaimed, “ Here is the 
angel who shall deliver us from the demon!” The stinging little 
paper in reddish-yellow cover found its way everywhere, and, 
unnecessary to say, the author did not long go unpunished. On the 
appearance of the third number, M. Henri Rochefort was condemned 
to thirteen months imprisonment and a fine of 10,000 francs, The 
Lanterne continued however to appear at Brussels, and persecution 
only increased its popularity. A word about its author, one of the 
bitterest and most effective adversaries of the Empire. 

Henri, Marquis de Rochefort, is of noble family, boasting a 
Queen of France among his ancestresses. He was named Com- 
missaire des Barricades during the Commune, and was condemned to 
transportation. Thiers vainly tried to procure the pardon of this 
“esprit tout a fait frangais.” It was forgotten at that moment 
how much France owed the caustic pamphleteer, the “ gamin 
spirituel,” as Alphonse Karr calls him, and M. Henri Rochefort was 
sent to New Caledonia. Rochefort’s attacks on the Empire came 
exactly at the right moment. They were as the coruscations of 
lightning that play around some rotten stem, before the thunderbolt 
brings it with a crash to the ground. Never had satirist such 
materials, and every stroke told. 

Of the many iniquities perpetrated under the Empire, we will content 
ourselves with recalling one. The story itself we have on the au- 
thority of the Imperial correspondence. The introductory anecdote 
concerning Billault we have from private sources. 

The name of Billault, whilom Republican, afterwards won over 
to the Empire, is familiar to all readers. Billault,* a native of 
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* In 1870, the populace at Nantes dragged the statue of Billault from 
its pedestal and would have thrown it into the Loire but for the inter- 


position of Dr. Guépin, then préfet, and a Republican. The statue was 
handed over to Billault’s family. 
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Nantes, after changing sides met an old friend in Paris who would 
fain have passed him by , but he insisted on a shake of the hands. 
‘‘Mon cher,” he said, speaking of the Emperor, “you don’t know 
what that man is, he is a tiger at large.” Then he qaalified his 
apostasy from the Republican cause by saying that if it were not 
for a few men like himself about the Emperor, France would be 
ruined. We have this from private sources. 

Billault before going over to the Empire, had addressed some 
letters condemnatory of the crimes of December to a friend of his, an 
honest country lawyer, named Léon Sandon, of Limoges. After his 
defection, Billault claimed this correspondence. Sandon refused to 
give it up. Determined to lay hands on the letters by foul means, 
since fair could not prevail, Billault got a friend of his to borrow 
them for a few hours, when, instead of being returned to the owner, 
they were placed in the hands of Billault. Sixteen times the un- 
fortunate lawyer was arrested and put in prison, for no other offence 
than protesting against the injustice that had been done him. But 
Billault had recourse to more terrible vengeance still on the man in 
whose power he felt himself to be. One day when in prison, Sandon 
was visited by four doctors, or doctors so called, a warrant of in- 
sanity was written and signed then and there, and the victim was sent 
to the public madhouse of Charenton, there to be detained at Billault’s 
pleasure. On hearing the news, Sandon’s mother, in despair, com- 
mitted suicide. At the death of the ex-Minister of Napoleon III. 
M. Sandon was set at liberty, and proving without a doubt that he 
was and had ever been in perfect possession of all his faculties, he 
demanded satisfaction of the four doctors, Billault’s accomplices. 
The publication of the unfortunate lawyer’s report was forbidden by 
the President of the Tribunal. Persigny wrote to the Emperor's 
private secretary, “ Here is a very serious matter we must hush up. 
Billault’s conduct has been unexampled. An abominable piece of 
iniquity has been perpetrated.” 

The Imperial Government gave M. Sandon the sum of 10,000 
francs (£400) by way of compensation for sixteen illegal imprison- 
ments, eighteen months illegal incarceration in a madhouse, the ruin 
of his own prospects, and the miserable end of his mother! The 
whole story came out in the Imperial correspondence. 

The début of Gambetta as a great orator in the famous “affaire 
Baudin,” was another event ominous for the Empire. Baudin 
perished on the barricades, as a defender of constitutional liberty 
in 1851, but no attempt was made to celebrate the anniversary of 
his death till 1868, when it was decided by several leading Repub- 
licans to go in procession to the Montmartre cemetery and place 
wreaths on his tomb. This meeting passed off quietly, but when 
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the leading Republican journals announced the opening of a sub- 
scription in order to raise a monument to Baudin’s memory, “the 
glorious martyr of December,’ the Government immediately took 
fright. The editors of the respective journals on being ordered to 
close their subscription lists, refused, and adhesions and subscriptions 
poured in on all sides. The eminent orator Berryer sent a contri- 
bution with these words, “My colleague Baudin fell a victim in 
defending the Constitution ; accept my offering.” 

On the 13th of November, MM. Peyrat, Charles Quentin, Challemel- 
Lacour, and others, were summoned before the Sixth Chamber before- 
mentioned. They were defended by orators of eminence, among 
these Quentin by Crémieux, Peyrat by Emanuel Arago, who concluded 
his noble defence with the following sentence—alluding to the 
funeral oration that had been pronounced by M. Rouher two years 
before on the tomb of De Morny: 


“Morny and Baudin! Recall the two men and shudder at the contrast! 
Let the Second Empire raise monuments to its accomplices if it will, but 
let it leave us a tomb for Baudin—in other words, for virtue, for courage, 
for every quality that makes the good citizen!” 


Amid the thunders of applause that greeted this final peroration 
rose an unknown young advocate only twenty-seven years of age, who 
from that moment was to take his place foremost among French 
orators and French statesmen. Again and again he was interrupted 
and threatened by the Court lawyers, but his tones only gathered 
volume, and his utterances passion, from resistance, till, like a 
mighty torrent, he silenced the pigmy voices around him. 


“Listen,” cried Gambetta; “you have never dared to say, ‘ We will 
make a national féte of our 2nd of December. We will keep it as a 
national anniversary.’ Yet throughout all the régimes that have suceeeded 
each other in France the days of their inauguration have ever been féted 
Only two anniversaries, the 18th Brumaire and the 2nd of December, have 
never been kept as solemn festivals. And why? Because you know that if 
you dared to make the proposal, the public conscience would repudiate it.” 


Amid vain attempts to stop him, he cried, in accents of thunder, 
“We fear neither your threats nor your contempt! You may strike! 
You can neither crush nor dishonour us!” Only those who have 
had the privilege of hearing Gambetta can appreciate his marvellous 
eloquence, and still more marvellous voice—a voice not to be over- 
powered, not to be silenced, by thunder itself ! 

The Nemesis of the Empire had appeared. By the voice of 
Gambetta and the pen of Rochefort it was judged, and their utter- 
ances found ready echo in the hearts of the people. The accused 
were variously condemned to fines or imprisonment; M. Challemel- 
Lacour was condemned to pay 2500 francs. 
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The assassination of a young journalist, Victor Noir, by Pierre 
Bonaparte,* cousin to the Emperor, and the acquittal of the assassin 
by the High Court of Blois, was another event that heaped obloquy on 
the Empire. The day after the crime Rochefort wrote in the 
Marseillaise, which appeared with a black border, “I was weak 
enough to believe that a Bonaparte could be something else besides 
an assassin. I imagined that a loyal duel was possible in this family, 
with whom murder and guet-apens are matters of custom and 
tradition !” 

It will be remembered that Victor Noir had called upon Pierre 
Bonaparte to ask satisfaction for insulting his friends, and the 
Prince, with a coarse invective, shot him dead on the spot. Victor 
Noir was accompanied by a gentleman of respectable position 
and standing, M. de Fonvielle, who witnessed the assassination, and 
made this affirmation over his friend’s grave: “I take my solemn 
oath by this tomb, and in the presence of the people, that Victor 
Noir was assassinated in cowardly fashion by Pierre Bonaparte.” 
On the acquittal of the assassin, Tardieu, professor at the Heole de 
Médecine, who had acted as counsel for the defendant, was driven 
from the lecture-room with cries of ‘To the door! The Corsican! 
To the door, the defender of the assassin!” For this conduct the 
students were deprived of their classes for three months. Rochefort, 
at that time deputy of the first arrondissement of Paris, for his 
protestations in the Marseillaise was sentenced to six months im- 
prisonment and a fine of 3000 francs. 

Meantime, the Empire, whose promised watchword had been peace, 
was on the eve of its last and most disastrous war. 

In July 1870, M. Emile Olivier, then Minister, announced that 
war with Prussia the responsibility of which he had undertaken 
“ with a light heart,” and the days of the Empire were numbered. 

A word about M. Emile Olivier. Among the deputies arrested 


* “The late Emperor made Pierre Bonaparte a prince in return for his 
services in the National Assembly and in ‘ La Société du Dix Décembre,’ 
alias the Bludgeon Club, the members of which used to post themselves in 
streets through which the Prince-President had arranged to pass. When 
in sight, they cried, ‘ Vive ’Empereur,’ and those who did not echo were 
pommeled.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 18, 1880. 

The same writer adds, ‘When Pierre wanted (greatly to his credit) to 
legitimise his children, he applied to Napoleon III. to give their 
mother a regular position. It was refused, and he could find no mayor 
who would officiate at a civil marriage. The letters which passed between 
him and the Emperor he published before going to Belgium, where he 
succeeded in effecting a marriage, which now, because the Empire has been 
swept away, is binding, but otherwise would not have been valid in 
France.” 
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at the time of the coup d’état was Démosthéne Olivier, staunch 
Republican, whose son afterwards went over to the Empire. M. 
Magen, author of the present work, relates : 


“It was the 4th of January, 1852. Towards noon, sixty defenders of 
the Constitution, imprisoned in the fortress of Bicétre, received the order, 
‘Prenez vos paquets. Il faut partir!’ Between a line of gendarmes and 
soldiery, we were marched off in the direction of the fort of Ivry. It was 
bitterly cold, and rain fell in torrents. The comrade on whose arm I 
leaned was named Démosthéne Olivier. At the gates of the fort awaited 
a tearful crowd, anxious for a glimpse or tidings of some father, husband, 
brother, son, torn from their arms by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. My 
companion, attached to me by a chain, recognised in the crowd one of his 
sons. This young man would fain have interchanged a word with his 
father, but the gendarmes rudely pushed him away. After having in vain 
followed us for some time in the mud and the rain, he raised his hands 
to heaven, murmured doubtless some imprecation on the torturers of his 
father, and walked away weeping. ‘Poor boy,’ said my fellow-prisoner, 
greatly agitated. ‘How he must suffer!’” 


The poor boy was Emile Olivier ! 

It is said that when the Emperor met Prince Napoleon at Chilons 
after the declaration of war, the latter, then bound to Italy on a 
mission, said, “ Adieu, sire, we shall meet no more in France,” and 
the same chronicler relates how the Prince, meeting a government 


official on the frontiers, who asked him the news, said, “ France is 
undone! We are all undone! It is the fault of the Empress!” 

t is well known that in his later years, his physical and mental 
powers being impaired by disease and excesses, the Emperor’s 
vacillation and contradictory conduct was due to the influence of 
the Empress and her advisers. It is equally well known that the 
Empress was mainly instrumental in bringing about the Prussian war. 

One more anecdote, for which, however, we are not indebted to 
M. Magen’s work, and we close this short survey. 

When Troplong, Minister of the Emperor, was very ill, it was feared 
on his dying bed, the latter insisted on paying him a visit. “Now,” 
said Madame Troplong, “my husband is sure to die! Wherever the 
Emperor goes he brings evil fortune! ” 

The ‘ Histoire Populaire du Second Empire’ is graphically and 
carefully written, and gives in a small compass an extraordinary 
amount of information always based on authorities. The same writer 
has published popular histories of the Revolution and the Consulate. 
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What it Meant. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


I wap the last look. I shall always maintain that. Alice thought 
that she had got the better of me by going round to the other side 
of the cab and teasing him to kiss her through the window, though 
she was all smouched with tears—a thing he never liked, and he was 
hunting for his flask which he had mislaid ; but I was even with her. 
I jumped in at the last moment and drove down with him to the 
gate. Wedid not say anything at all, but he let me hold his hand 
all the way, and at the very last, when I was actually on the step 
getting out, he said, “God bless you!” 

Alice will not believe it, but he did. He, so undemonstrative, who 
never in his life be-dear-ed or be-darling-ed us, he said, “ God 
bless you!” Iam so glad that I did not annoy him with tears. I 
think that that was his way of paying me. I told Alice so, which made 
her very angry, as she had cried like a pump ; but after all, perhaps it 
distracted us a little to brawl over it, as we did intermittently for the 
rest of the day. If we had not quarrelled, I cannot think how we 
should have got through the day at all. It was at least an occupa- 
tion, and the only one which was not rendered intolerable by being 
inextricably entangled with his memory. Ever since he came home 
on sick leave, five months earlier, our life had been so built upon him 
and his convenience, that now that the keystone was withdrawn, our 
bridge seemed to collapse. For five months our every action had 
had some reference to him. Now that he was gone, all action seemed 
useless. This parting was, as we both agreed, worse, far worse, than 
any former one. They had all been bad enough, but when he was at 
school there were at least the long Midsummer and the short Christmas 
to look to ; there was jam to send him, and the penny post to bring letters 
only twelve hours old. Even when he first went out to join his regi- 
ment in India, his own buoyant gladness in the prospect, his confidence 
that the climate would suit him—(did not hot weather here always suit 
him ? the hotter the better)—had imparted to us, too, some faint ray 
of courage. But now that we knew certainly that that young con- 
fidence had been misplaced, now that there was burnt in upon our 
memories the look of him sent back to us as he had been last autumn— 
faint, deathly, bleached and emaciated almost past recognition—is it 
any wonder that our pulses beat low as we gave him back trembling 
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to that feverish soil that is ever being new-paved with British 
graves ? 

And though he would not for a moment have suffered us to indulge, 
nor indeed would we have plagued him with, any morbid forebodings, 
yet we agreed, Alice and I, that his own dear heart seemed to grow 
heavy as the time for parting drew nigh. Not so heavy though as 
ours which he left behind. On that black first day, house and 
garden were equally bitter to us; the house where in the hall still 
stood the invalid couch on which, for weeks after his return, he 
languidly lay stretched; the garden where in his later better time, 
during the two or three days of premature summer that had thrust 
themselves among February’s harsh cold troop, he had swung a 
hammock for us. There it still hung between the ilex that the hard 
winter had pinched, and the cedar that no stress of frost or storm 
could change from its unaltered green. I stood with my hand on the 
hammock ropes. “Only sons should not be sent on foreign service!” 
I said with sententious sadness ; my eyes absently fixed on the solid 
red brick Georgian house that seemed to share the sullenness of the 
low slate-coloured sky. 

“Only sons’ sisters should be sent on foreign service with them!” 
answered Alice, bettering my sentiment; “oh, if” (with a profound 
sigh) “we were all three steaming down to Folkestone together!” 

“How pleased the regiment would be to see us!” rejoined I 
drily, and we both laughed. We were surprised and shocked the 
moment that we had done it, but we did laugh. Yes, he had 
not been gone three hours when we laughed! At luncheon we 
Were quite upset again by Figaro the black poodle going unasked 
through all the tricks that Dick had taught him. Usually it required 
entreaties, threats, and unlimited Albert biscuits to induce him to 
execute one ; but to-day, just when he knew they would be too much 
for us, he volunteered them all! In the evening—the evening 
latterly dedicated to our rubber—thai happy muff-rubber which in 
its qualities of levity and clamour much more nearly resembled a 
round game—in the evening, I say, we all lay strewn about, limp 
and tearful in our armchairs, leaving sacredly empty his, and 
gazing at it wistfully till the clock struck ten, and the day was 
mercifully at an end. The next day was a shade better; we cried 
less and ate more; the next a shade better again; and the next a 
shade better again than that. In fine, by the end of the week we 
had plucked up our spirits so far as to teach Figaro half a new trick, 
and our armchairs being limited—and our dear boy’s empty one 
patently far the most comfortable one—we had, reluctantly at first, 
but with ever-growing callousness, abandoned the idea of its conse- 


cration to emptiness and memory. Indeed Alice and I had i ae 
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a good deal over our respective claims to its possession. By-and-by 
came his letters, the first from Paris, to say that he had had a rough 
passage, and that everybody on board, except himself, had been sick, 
but that he had walked about and enjoyed it; that he was going to 
the play at the Variétés; and that he hoped we would not forgot 
to send him the sporting papers. The next letter was from Brindisi ; 
the third from Aden, and so on. Very soon father and mother began 
to drop into their old way of showing his letters about: taking them 
with them to exhibit when they paid visits, and bringing them 
forth to read, in whole or in part, when any one called. It was a 
plan that Alice and I had always deprecated, and that no one would have 
disliked more than Dick himself, could he haye known it. Alice 
and I had often noticed the stifled yawns of indifferent guests during 
these readings, and had still oftener observed the hurried excuses and 
regrets for being unable to stay longer as soon as there was any 
talk of the Indian letters being produced. And so, in time, he 
reached India, and was welcomed back as one from the dead by his 
fellow-soldiers, who hardly knew him again, so hale, and brown, and 
strong on his legs. And as to us, we fell into our old tame and 
tranquil ways—our main events, the Indian mail days; our twin 
bugbears, cholera and war. We had returned to our evening rubber ; 
mother, who never could tell one card from another, and hated them 
all, being mercilessly compelled by us to take a hand. ‘ 

As the season advanced, and the air warmed, and the buds swelled, 
we spent more and more of our time lying in his hammock im the 
garden, where the cedar let fall its uncapricious dark shade on us, 
and even the shrivelled ilex put out some new leaves. When May 
came, there was scarce a moment of the day when it was not occupied 
by one or other of us, and we quarrelled over the right to occupy 
it as sharply as we had quarrelled over the possession of his armchair, 
and of the old torn gloves too worthless to take with him, that he 
had left lying—petulantly pulled off and rejected—on the hall table. 

May had nowjust gone, and June’s first splendid days were holding 
high holiday in earth and sky. The lilacs were over; they had 
been exceptionally profuse this year; even the thorns were on the 
wane, and the hot sun gave them the coup de grdce; and though 
the pink horse-chestnut still held up its stiff and stately spikes, yet 
a little tell-tale flushed carpet at its foot betrayed that it too was 
departing. But to make up to us for what we lost, the white pinks 
spread their spicy mats everywhere about the borders; the roses 
were only waiting for one lightest shower, to rush forth, one and 
all, and the cloying syringa made the air languid. It was not only 
the syringa, however. The day had been weighted with excess of 
unwonted heat, and even oncoming night had brought but little 
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freshness. We had strayed on the parched lawn and under the 
unstirred trees in vain search of a reviving breath, listening to the 
owl and the harsh but summer-voiced corncrake. We strayed till 
bedtime had come and passed—since our dear lad went, the day had 
seemed long enough, yes over-long by ten—and the clocks with one 
consent were telling the hour of eleven. So we turned homewards, 
and limply climbed the stairs to bed. My room was in the roof, and 
on that roof, all through the immense June day, the sun had been 
mightily striking, so that, though all my three windows were set open 
to their fullest extent, the atmosphere was as of an engine-room. 

I undressed dejectedly and lay down beneath the one sheet, which 
on that night seemed to have the weight and consistency of five good 
blankets. With small hope of sleep I lay down; my eyes, widely 
open, staring out at the tennis-ground and the hammock, and the 
pink horse-chestnut tree, not pink any longer now, but (all distinctions 
of colour lost in one grave gloom) of the same hue as the cedar and 
the idex and the elm. I had small hope of sleep; and yet, by-and- 
by, sleep came. It must have come rather soon too, as I have no 
recollection of having heard the clocks strike again. I was awaked 
or, at least I seemed to be awaked, not with a start, but gradually by 
a voice. I found myself sitting up in bed and listening. I have no 
recollection of any panic fear, of any loud heart-beating, or paralysing 
of tongue or limbs, of any cold sweat of terror at this unexplained 
sound that was breaking the intense stillness of the night. I was only 
sitting up and listening. I could not tell whence the voice came, 
not even from what direction it seemed to issue. I had no slightest 
clue as to whom or what it could belong to. It was accompanied by 
no rustling of any earthly garment, by no most cautious stirring of 
any human foot. It was only a voice. I caught myself pondering 
as to whose voice it could be. To what voice that I knew had it 
any likeness? I could find none. Yet there was nothing dreadful, 
nothing threatening or fear-inspiring in its quality. It was simply 
a voice, and it was saying most slowly, most solemnly and most 
sadly, with a light pause between each two words, “ Your brother !— 
your brother !—your brother!” 

Then there was silence again. I listened intensely, poignantly, 
still unaccountably without fear ; but there was nothing more. There 
was no sound of any one breathing near me, and no form intervened 
between me and the casement square. I do not know for how long 
I listened ; it might have been minutes, or only half a minute. Then 
I spoke. I can hardly believe now that I dared to do it; were such 
a voice to come to me again—which God avert!—I am very sure 
that I should have no power to unclose my lips or utter intelligible 
speech. But then I did. I said, still sitting up in bed, and staring 
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strainingly out into the dim but not dark room, and I can still recall 
the odd sound of my own voice as it broke upon the dumbness round 
me: “My brother! what about my brother?” There was another 
pause, during which you might, perhaps, have counted ten rather 
slowly ; and then the voice came again, exactly the same as before ; 
as slow, as solemn, as profoundly sad, and as impossible to trace 
whence it came—Go into the garden and you will find a yellow 
lily striped with brown, and then you will know!” That was all. I 
listened, listened, listened, but there was nothing more. The words that 
I had heard kept ringing and echoing in my head, without my attach- 
ing any meaning to them at first; but then all at once they grew 
clear. “Go into the garden and you will find a yellow lily striped 
with brown, and then you will know!” How could I go into the 
garden now—the clocks were just striking one—alone—(for the idea 
of waking anybody never occurred to me)? ‘The doors would be 
locked and bolted. I doubted if I should be able to draw the heavy 
bolts. Go into the garden in dressing-gown and bare feet at one 
o’clock in the morning! I had never done such a thing in my life! 
And a yellow lily striped with brown ?—there was no such lily in 
the garden I was sure. It was not so large in extent that I could 
not have an intimate acquaintance with each blossom ; and I recol- 
lected no such flower. In what border could it be? Iran over in 
my head ‘our lilies. There were turncap lilies, but they were some 
red and some yellow. There were Mary lilies; but they were white, 
and as yet only in green bud. There were irises indeed so curiously 
and whimsically painted and streaked that there might be among them 
a yellow one striped with brown, but then irises are not lilies. Seized by 
a hot and biting curiosity, I slipped out of bed and—still inexplicably 
free from fear—walked barefoot to the window. There lay the garden— 
not precisely dark, for I could still see the tennis nets and the hammock, 
but overspread with so dusky a veil, that a hundred strange lilies might 
be hiding in its beds without my being able to distinguish or detect 
them. There was nothing for it but to go down and search. I 
could not resist the apparently senseless impulse. Go I must. 
I put on dressing-gown and slippers, and not lighting any candle, 
trusting to the lenity of the summer night and the bright planets, 
IT opened my door and ran along the passages and down the stairs, 
whose every step I knew so well as to be able safely to race blind- 
fold down them. I had recollected that the garden door locked 
less stiffly than the others, and had no bolts. In effect, I opened it 
without more noise than the slight unavoidable click that any key 
makes in turning, and stood on the sward outside. How strangely 
strange the familiar garden looked! Could this really be the tennis- 
ground, worn bare by our feet—this solemn silent space? Could this 
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be the pink horse-chestnut at whose rosy foot I had left my book 
lying last evening—this towering mass of darkness? How in this 
universal gloom that spread one colourless shade over all, could 
I distinguish the tint of one flower from another? I walked 
alongside the borders, stooping as I went to peer at the faces 
of the blossoms, both those that thriftily close at advancing 
night, nor waste their beauty on the unperceiving darkness, and 
those that still hold up their chalices to the stars. It was per- 
fectly useless. I was stepping hopelessly across the grass, to a large 
oval bed of mixed shrubs and herbaceous plants which occupied the 
space immediately in front of the drawing-room windows, and of 
which I well knew, as I thought, every inmate, and was convinced 
that among them grew no such flower as I sought, when suddenly 
the moon, who to-night rose late, looked {over the belt of girdling 
forest trees that hedged us in. At once, directly before me, as 
plainly as if it were in the very eye of noon, I saw—I can see it now 
—a large tall yellow lily, with lines of brown streaking its petals. 
That there had been no such lily there, when last—late on the 
previous evening—lI had visited the parterre (by which old-fashioned 
name we always called this part of the pleasure grounds) I was 
thoroughly convinced. Growing there straight and stately, unlike 
also any of our lilies, it was absolutely impossible that I could have 
overlooked it. It was still more absolutely impossible that it could 
have sprung up in its strength and beauty in the course of the night. 
Was it an optical delusion? Could I be suffering from some strange 
hallucination? I bent down low and touched it; put my fingers 
about its vigorous stem, and peered into the great orange-sta- 
mened vase of its expanded flower. For, like other lilies, it was as 
widely open as if it were the noon of day, instead of the noon of 
night. Into their pure cups the constellations look as freely as does 
the sun. It was certainly real, and as I stood in complete bewilder- 
ment, the words that the voice had uttered echoed back on my mind: 
“Go into the garden, and you will find a yellow lily striped with 
brown, and then you will know! But I had gone into the garden 
and found the lily, and I knew no more than before. No ray of 
enlightenment pierced my darkness. The moon had sailed up above 
our elms, and was raining down her white and dreamful radiance. I 
gazed long and earnestly at the mystic blossom, eagerly trying to 
wile its secret from it, but it was in vain. The answer to the riddle, 
the key of the puzzle, escaped me. After long or what seemed long 
and hopeless waiting, I had to turn away baffled, and retrace my 
steps across the ghostly white open spaces, and through the ghostly 
black shadows to the house. Up the dark stairs I climbed to 
my room. It was exactly as I had left it, only lighter, silent 
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and empty. The shadow of the window-frames lay in a cross- 
bar pattern, black and white upon the floor. There was even a 
patch of wan radiance upon the bed-quilt. I looked out of the 
window, trying if at this distance and by the aid of the now power- 
ful moon, I could distinguish the strange new lily, but it was too 
far off. So at last, I unwillingly threw off my dressing-gown, and 
again lay down, meaning to await in bewildered wakefulness the 
coming of the morning, when I could correct by the help of daylight 
the errors and delusions of the night. But strange to say, almost 
before my head was well laid on the pillow, I was asleep again. For 
how long, whoshall say? There is nothing more difficult to measure 
than the periods of sleep. I had been too preoccupied to ascertain 
at what hour I had returned to the house, nor at my waking did it 
even occur to me to think of the length of my slumber. ForI awoke 
again, precisely as I had done before, without start or jump or heart- 
throbbing ; woke to find myself once more sitting up in bed and 
listening, listening to the same voice, monotonously mournful, that 
had spoken to me before, and that was now a second time addressing 
me in precisely the same words : “ Your brother !—your brother !— 
your brother !” 

The room, which before had not been really dark, was now almost 
quite light. Besides the moon, which still sailed high, the dawn was 
breaking—in June, there is virtually no night—and had there been 
any person, any form or apparition of any kind in the room, I must 
have perceived it. But in this case hearing drew no aid from sight. 
It was quite as impossible as before for me to decide whence the 
sound came. It was neither from above nor below, nor did it seem to 
proceed from any one point of the compass more than another. It 
was a voice, that was all. It was neither loud nor low, it was neither 
soft nor harsh. It was a voice and it was sorrowful. That was all you 
could certainly say of it. It repeated the words as before, three times : 
“Your brother !—your brother !—your brother!” And I as before, 
still strangely stout-hearted, but in a passion of haste and eagerness, 
answered without any such interval as I had let elapse on the former 
occasion, staring out the while vaguely, for I did not know in which 
direction to look into the still and vacant chamber, where the two 
lights—the one that must wax and the one that must wane—were 
contending : “ My brother! what about my brother?” Again there 
was a little pause, as there had been before, and then the voice sounded 
again, vague and sad through the room: “Go to your wardrobe, 
and you will find a yellow ribbon striped with brown, and then you 
will know!” 

Iam not sure that I had not expected a repetition of the former 
words—to be again bidden to go and seek the lily ; but at this new 
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injunction, I remained for a few moments awed and still, waiting 
perhaps for something more to follow. But nothing came. “A 
yellow ribbon striped with brown!” It flashed upon me that I had 
no such ribbon in my possession. I ran over in my head my simple 
and limited stock of personal adornments. I could remember among 
them none such. I was perfectly convinced that I owned no such 
ribbon. But then, on the other hand, I had been as firmly convinced 
that there was no such lily in the garden as the one that I had not 
only seen with my own eyes, but also touched and smelt there. I 
sprang out of bed and ran to my wardrobe. It was composed of a 
hanging press for gowns on one side, and drawers on the other. 
With feverish. haste I pulled out every drawer, beginning at the 
bottom. To reach the higher ones I had to mount upon a chair. I 
had pulled them all out except one, and had eagerly turned over and 
rummaged their contents, without finding anything that I did not 
already know to be there. Only one more drawer remained to be 
examined! The probabilities were twenty to one that it also would 
be found to be empty of what I sought, or rather of what I anxiously 
sought not to find. I drew a heavy breath of relief at the thought 
that this time the voice had spoken falsely, and that therefore even if I 
heard it again and yet again repeat its melancholy message, I might 
dismiss it from my thoughts as some curious form of aural delusion. 
I hurriedly drew out the top drawer, and the first thing that met my 
eye, lying above everything else, and unrolled so as to stretch across 
almost the whole width of the drawer, lay a ribbon—a yellow ribbon 
striped with brown, a ribbon that I had assuredly never been pos- 
sessed of, or even seen before! There could be no mistake as to its 
colours. Momently the morning was broadening across the world, 
and the two tints were so distinct, the stripes so clearly marked, that 
error was impossible. I took it out and let it fall across my fingers. 
No! I had never seen it before. As to how it came there, or whence 
it came, I could hazard no conjecture. “ Go to your wardrobe, and you 
will find a yellow ribbon striped with brown, and then you will know!” 
But I had gone to my wardrobe ; I held the ribbon in my hand, and 
still I knew not. The message of the ribbon was as dark to me as had 
been that of the flower. As I so stood, in even more hopeless bewilder- 
ment than I had stood in the garden, painfully striving to find the 
moral of this twice-repeated enigma, a bird—some little finch—struck 
up the first few notes of his sleepy dawn song. I listened eagerly to 
him, thinking that perhaps he might give me the key to the riddle. 
But in his little song there was nothing but joy—joy at the coming 
of another day ; joy at being alive; joy at being a little garden finch. 
He could not help me. Neither could the widening morning red, 
nor the awakening flowers. , None of them could help me. By- 
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and-by I laid down the ribbon in despair, carefully replacing it 
exactly as I had found it. I closed the drawer, got down from the 
chair, shut the wardrobe, and went back to bed. This time I was 
resolved that sleep should not again overtake nor expose me to the 
possibility of being again aroused by that tormenting riddle-speaking 
voice. And indeed, so vividly, agitatedly wakeful was I, that it 
seemed most unlikely that I should again lapse into slumber. And 
yet as before, scarce had my head touched the pillow, before I was 
sound asleep again. 

Next time that I woke, the June sun was blazing aloft; for the 
one sleepy finch, a score of blackbirds and thrushes and linnets were 
making their heavenly din, and my maid was offering me my morn- 
ing tea. I took it drowsily, but before I had tasted it—the act of 
sitting up having fully aroused me—the incidents of the night rushed 
back on my mind. Hastily thrusting aside the tray, I jumped out 
of bed, and running to the wardrobe, opened it, climbed up on a 
chair, and pulled out the top drawer, in which I had so plainly seen 
the ribbon lying ; not only seen but touched and handled it. There 
was no brown-and-yellow ribbon there. Then I pulled out hastily 
all the others. Neither in any of them was there such a ribbon ; 
nor, although I clearly recollected having overturned and displaced 
their contents, was there any least trace of such overturning and 
displacing. Everything lay neat and orderly as was its wont. I was 
feverishly exploring the bottom drawer, when my maid in a voice, 
through which her astonishment at my unwonted procedure plainly 
pierced, asked me “ What I was looking for.” I answered. “ Nothing, 
or at least, re-closing the wardrobe as I spoke, “ nothing that I was 
likely to find.” I dressed in feverish haste—usually I was of a lazy 
habit ; lay long and was hard to rouse—and in half an hour from the 
time at which I was called, I was racing across the sward to the bed 
that had held the mystic flower. What a different garden it was to 
the midnight one! holding no secrets in its frank and sunny breast, 
and sung to by what sweet and practised minstrels! I reached the 
bed, but I could see no lily. In the night, as I remembered, it was 
the very first object that had struck my sight. 

It was impossible to overlook it, even in that comparatively faint 
light; but now, even with strong daylight helping me, I could find 
no trace of it. I searched through the whole large bed, pushing 
even between the Gueldres rose and mock-orange bushes, but it was 
not there. There were peonies—huge red ones, pale pink ones—that 
seemed as if they were trying to be mistaken for great roses; there 
was weigelia, delicate as apple-blossom; there were irises ; there were 
Canterbury-bells; there were lupins—but there was no yellow lily 
striped with brown. As I still—though now convinced that it was 
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in vain—peered and pushed aside leaves and blossoms, the voice of 
Alice, who had come suddenly up behind, startled me: 

“What are you looking for?” 

“Nothing,” I answered hurriedly, stepping back on to the grass 
again. 

“Have you lost a ring or a glove?” inquired she, looking at 
me with some attention, for I suppose I appeared flurried and 
disordered. 

“No,” I replied, “I have lost nothing; at least”—casting one 
more fruitless glance around— nothing that I am likely to find.” 

Neither flower nor ribbon! Must it then have been only a dream ? 
At first I rejected scornfully this explanation. Had ever dream such 
consistency ? Did ever dream move with such apparent coherence 
from its beginning to its close? In it had been none of the strange 
starts and freaks that are always occurring in the dream-world. In 
it there had been nothing décousu; no leaps from the probable to 
the entirely impossible; no metamorphosis of myself into some one 
else; no unexplained transition from here to there, from now to then, 
such as have abounded in every dream—even the most vivid and life- 
like ones—that I have ever previously had. And yet, as the day wore 
on, the suspicion deepened, changed at last into a conviction, that it 
was a dream. I had never awakened really. I had never trodden 
the midnight garden, or opened my wardrobe doors. All the time 
that I imagined I had been so doing, I had been in point of fact 
resting quietly on my bed ; possibly some awkward way of lying, some 
uneasiness of posture, had produced the phenomena that I have de- 
scribed. I spoke of my dream, if it was a dream, to no one, not even to 
Alice. Some strange reluctance tied my tongue. But I went heavil, 
and ill at ease all through the day. It was never out of my head. 
I puzzled over its enigma from early morning until night again 
fell, and bedtime returned. The heat had moderated and the air 
was fresher. ‘Tired and yet excited, I lay down. I closed my eye’, 
dreading a repetition of the vision (though, indeed, that is a misnom: 1 
as there was nothing to be seen), and yet nervously hoping for some 
continuation of it that might give me the clue to guide me throug) 
its labyrinth—that might give me a reassuring solution of its 
riddle. But none such came. I had difficulty in falling asleep ai 
all at first, so hopelessly alert and at work seemed my brain; but 
gradually lassitude got the better of my excitement, and I slept. 
But no trace of any dream disturbed or varied my deep slumber. 
Nor on any of the succeeding nights did I hear any repetition of 
that strange and melancholy voice. It seemed to have had leave to 
speak but that once. And as the days and hours passed by, time’s 
influence, invariably numbing, deadened the impression that at first 
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had been so keen. After a while I tried to avoid thinking of it, as 
of something painful, unnerving, and yet meaningless, nor did I 
mention it to any living scul. To relate it would have seemed to 
give it added importance. 

And so a week of our placid and uniform life slipped away. The 
weather was cool again, and we played tennis from morning to night. 
At first the same sentiment which had made us leave Dick’s chair 
vacant, prevented us from supplying his place in the game; but as 
this principle could not be carried out through life, that whatever he 
had done must henceforth, until his return, be left undone, we 
by-and-by associated to ourselves, as occasion offered, a neighbouring 
curate, or squire, and so, all day long, the balls flew, and the grass 
waxed ever barer, balder, and more worn, where our persevering feet 
continually trampled it. But still, of course, the Indian mail 
remained the event of our lives. We were so much behind the time 
and lived so deep-sunk in the country, that we had no second post, 
nor would my father take any steps to obtain one, as he said that 
once a day was quite enough to be pestered with letters, and that, 
for his part, if it were once a week instead, he could very well put 
up with it. But it was by the second post that the Indian letters 
came to our post town, and on the mail day it was an invariable 
custom that some of us should drive in to fetch them. To send a 
servant for them would have balked our impatience and would besides 
have seemed a disrespect to them. So, whether it shone or rained, 
Alice and I, as surely as the post day came, might be seen whipping 
up our old pony into unwonted and unwilling speed along the road 
to ; 

On that day it shone; shone so strongly that Alice, who drove, 
asked me for a share of my large sunshade; and beneath it we 
trotted along in happy expectancy. The air blew heavily sweet 
from the bean field (until that day I loved the smell of a blossoming 
bean field), and the birds sang—oh, how they sang ! 





“For there was none of them that feigned 
To sing, for each of them him pained 
To find out merry crafty notes, 

They ne spared not their throats.” 


When we reached the post office, the letters were still being sorted, 
so we had to wait a few moments. But we were rewarded for our 
waiting. A letter in the beloved handwriting, and with the usual 
postmark, was soon put into our eager hands. We waited to open 
it till we were out of the little town, and off the cobble stones, so that 
we might comfortably enjoy it, the one who read without raising her 
voice, and the one who listened without straining her ears. It was 
addressed to Alice, though of course, like all his letters, meant for the 
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benefit of the whole family. We were always glad when the letters 
were to either of us, as they were usually of a lighter and more con- 
versational type than those directed to our parents—less about the 
customs and habits of the natives, the resources of the country, &c., 
and more about the gossip of the station, the picnics, the quarrels of 
the regimental ladies, the flirtations. This was a particularly good 
specimen of our favourite kind, and as we passed along, the old pony 
dropped unrebuked into a leisurely rolling amble, the reins fell loose on 
his back while Alice and I together stooped our heads over the page in 
the vain effort to decipher an illegible but obviously important word on 
which the point of a whole sentence turned. We were so absorbed that 
we did not perceive a telegraph boy who was marching along the dusty 
road in the same direction as ourselves, until recognising our pony 
chaise, he made signs to us to stop, holding out, as he did so, one of 
those familiar orange missives that alternately order dinners and an- 
nounce deaths. I took it, though with no particular misgiving : people 
employ the telegraph wires for such harmless trifles nowadays. It 
was addressed—not to any of us—but to 


“Mrs. GRAINGER, 
“ Housekeeper at Hall.” 


Mrs. Grainger was one of those servants who—rail, and justly 
rail as one may at the class of domestic servants in general—are yet 
so numerous that one can scarcely ever take up a Times without 
reading the lamented death of one of these chronicled in its obituary. 
She had nursed us all three lovingly: Dick first, and most lovingly, 
and was now almost as well known to our friends—to some even 
of Dick’s friends, notably to his alter ego, Major » who not 
long before our boy’s departure had been paying us a visit—as 
we ourselves. 

“Tt is for Na Na!” I said (we still called her by that infantile 
name). “I hope that it is no bad news for her; she was rather 
frightened by the last accounts of her consumptive niece.” 

“You had better open it, at all events,” answered Alice; “it may 
require an answer.” 

So I opened it, she looking over my shoulder. 


“From Masor " to Mrs. GRainGer, 
“—_. India. “ Housekeeper at ——— Hall, 


- shire. 


“Mr. —— attacked by tiger, out shooting. Kiiled on the spot. 
Break it to his family. Have written.” 
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I read it through at first without any comprehension, so totally 
unexpectant was I, so prepossessed with the idea that the telegram 
did not concern us at all, but contained ill news for Na Na; and 
when comprehension did come, there came with it utter incredulity. 
It was nonsense! Why, it was not two minutes since we had been 
reading his letter; laughing over his account of the misadventures 
that had happened at the picnic he had been at; puzzling over the 
ill-written word! How could he write letters and be dead ? 

TI snatched up the letter, and frantically turned back to the date 
on the first page. It was a month ago! The telegram was not 
twenty-four hours old! 

Then I believe I gave a dreadful yelling laugh, and then God 
had pity on me—indeed I needed it—and I remember no more. 

But that was what my dream meant, I suppose. The yellow 
lily striped with brown; the yellow ribbon striped with brown. 
They were figures and foreshadowings of the cruel striped beast that 


tore our boy. 
* * * * * 


The singular dream and its solution related above are true. Only 
the dressing-up is fictitious, 
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Che Campaign of Moscow. 


Part I.—Tue ADVANCE. 


WE have now reached the momentous time when the star of Napoleon 
suddenly shoots down in the firmament from its dazzling zenith, and 
the conqueror who had subdued three-fourths of Europe is involved 
with his legions in a catastrophe to which history can hardly show a 
parallel. Having followed the path of the victorious warrior in Italy 
and the plains of Germany, and having noted the change which began to 
pass over his extraordinary fortunes from 1807 to 1810,* we have next 
to observe him as, in 1812, he marshalled the forces of the Empire 
of the West for a crusade against a Power in the East unknown to 
Cesar or to Charlemagne, and to dwell on the portentous ruin which 
overtook him in the wastes of Russia after his daring and wonderful 
advance to Moscow. The campaign of 1812 is, politically, of the 
deepest interest, for it marks the period at which the course of the 
French Revolution was permanently stayed and driven back to its 
original seat, and at which Russia began to exercise an authority on 
the Continent almost unchecked until the events of the Crimean 
war! and, historically, it can be only compared to such mighty 
attempts at conquest as the march of Alexander the Great to the 
Indus, the expedition of Crassus into the wilds of Parthia, and the 
swoop into Gaul of the hordes of Attila. It is not, however, our 
purpose to consider the subject in these aspects; and indeed this 
strange and calamitous enterprise may well bear to be examined only 
from a purely military point of view, and with regard solely to its 
military lessons. Strategically, the campaign of 1812 is a memorable 
and appalling instance how over-confidence and insatiable ambition 
may lead in war to frightful results, and render nugatory the designs 
and efforts of genius, long calculation, and skill; and it attests by a 
tremendous example how the Napoleonic system of rapid invasions 
was destined to fail when it met circumstances to which it was 
impossible to adapt it ; how vain and fruitless were the attempts of the 
highest ability and the greatest power to carry it on when it was 
opposed by the irresistible facts and laws of nature ; and how even the 
precautions taken to make it fall in with these adverse conditions 
contributed to lessen its chances of success. Even more clearly, too, 
than that of Wagram, this campaign bears witness to the evil effects of 


* In previous articles in ‘TEMPLE Bar.’ 
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crude and imperfect military organisation, and shows how wide is the 
difference between good soldiers with their hearts in their cause, and 
raw, ill-trained, and unwilling troops ; and it illustrates strikingly how 
awful may be the consequences of sacrificing military rules to the 
exigencies of a political situation. It proves, moreover, in the conti- 
nuous retreat of the Russian commanders before the invaders, that 
the great precedent of Torres Vedras had been truly understood 
in Europe, and that the real way to baffle Napoleon, discovered by 
Wellington, had at last been recognised ; and, in the unequal conduct 
of the Grand Army, and the heroic devotion of the Russian soldiery, 
it shows what a change had taken place in the several forces which on 
either side had been in conflict since the French Revolution. To an 
attentive observer the military skill of the French Emperor in this 
disastrous contest appears to be as great as before, at least when it is 
given free scope, untrammelled by influences which disturb it; and 
the plan he formed to invade Russia, his preparations to attain his 
object, his general movements in the first weeks of the campaign, and 
even several of his operations at its close, bear marks of his ability 
and insight; but as throughout the whole of the struggle he was 
beset by difficulties impossible to surmount, and he was ultimately 
overwhelmed by the greatest misfortunes, so he seemed occasionally 
to have been deficient in his wonted and extraordinary powers ; he un- 
questionably committed several mistakes ; and it appeared as though 
his constancy of purpose was unable to bear the extreme of adversity. 

It is not our intention to dwell at length on the causes that led to 
the great rupture between France and Russia in 1812. The alliance 
cemented in blood at Tilsit, and maintained chiefly by personal senti- 
ment, became gradually more and more weak; and the enormous 
growth of the French Empire, and the intolerable pretensions of its 
chief, ere long began to convinee Alexander that he had committed a 
fatal mistake in throwing himself into the arms of Napoleon. The 
annexation, however, of Finland, and the prospects of conquests in the 
East, for a time satisfied the mind of the Czar: and he acquiesced in 
the invasion of Spain, consented to the intolerable tyranny known by 
the name of the Continental system, and even, as we have seen, sent 
a Russian detachment to the Gallician frontier in 1809, to co-operate 
nominally in the war with Austria. But when Napoleon, after the 
battle of Wagram, had declared Holland a French province, had 
appropriated the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, had insisted that even 
American ships should be excluded from the ports of Russia, and, 
maintaining his hold on vanquished Prussia, had pushed his garrisons 
to the verge of the Niemen, and seemed to threaten the restoration of 
Poland, Alexander felt that peace was a mere hollow truce; and 
though he resolved not to be the aggressor, he began quietly to take 
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precautions against the invasion which he feared as possible. These 
defensive measures incensed Napoleon, now the indisputed lord of the 
Continent ; and there can be no doubt that from the winter of 1810 
he formed the project of attacking Russia, and reducing her to the 
state of dependence which had become the lot of the great German 
monarchies. He originally intended to declare war in the spring or 
summer of 1811, and to limit his efforts to a campaign on the 
Niemen ; but, as his preparations were not then complete, and the 
hesitating policy of the Russian Cabinet, alarmed at the terrible pro- 
spect before it, seemed to assure him time to mature his plans, he 
delayed the enterprise till the following year, and finally decided that 
it should assume the most formidable and immense proportions. His 
general design, apart from the extravagance of the original concep- 
tion, was marked by the profound skill in stratagem, the clear insight, 
and the admirable combinations which almost always distinguished 
his strategy. Though he continued the exhausting contest in Spain, 
he resolved to collect and draw together an army of such overwhelm- 
ing strength that it could safely attempt to subdue Russia ; and, com- 
pelling Austria and Prussia to join him, to move it gradually to the 
banks of the Niemen, and launch it thence into the heart of the 
empire. The positions he held upon the Vistula, and almost upon 
the Russian frontier, would enable him, he confidently hoped, to screen 
this operation for a considerable time ; his domination over Northern 
Germany would give him the means of directing his masses in security 
from the Rhine and the Elbe; and between the vacillations of the 
Czar and the truce and submission of Europe, he calculated that he 
would succeed in reaching the Niemen in commanding force, without 
encountering real opposition. The difficulties of the immense dis- 
tances, the barren soil, and the climate of Russia remained yet to be 
met and conquered ; but he had coped with them in 1807, and he 
would make sufficient provision against them. The great trading ports 
on the North German seaboard should be made the basis of his opera- 
tions ; vast magazines should be formed in them, and their supplies be 
sent into Russia by water carriage along the Frische Haff ; and, without 
foregoing a bold offensive, the army should bear along with it the 
means of subsistence in ample quantities together with all its other 
material. “The obstacles in my way are great,” wrote Napoleon, in a 
confidential letter, when ruminating on his vast project, “ but with the 
appliances I can command, we shall be able to devour all obstacles.” 
The later months of 1811, and the first of the succeeding year, 
were employed by Napoleon in preparations for carrying out this 
gigantic design. Though already growing weary of his rule, France 
answered bravely his summons to arms, and masses of conscripts were 
added to the legions which, though terribly thinned by the havoc and 
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privations of war, still contained soldiers of Marengo and Austerlitz. 
At the same time, the call to the field was obeyed throughout all parts 
of the empire ; the princes of the Confederation of the Rhine were 
ordered to muster their contingents ; armed men were raised and col- 
lected in thousands in Poland, in Holland, in the wilds of Illyria, and 
even in the conquered provinces of Spain; a great army was mar- 
shalled in Italy and held in readiness to cross the Alps; and treaties 
were made with Austria and Prussia, by which those Powers pledged 
themselves to furnish considerable additions to the huge force which 
was being directed against their old ally. Meanwhile, Germany being 
a8 much under the control of Napoleon as France itself, arrangements 
were made on a great scale for the transport and subsistence of troops 
along the space from the Elbe to the Niemen; the granaries of 
Poland were moved to the seaboard, and accumulated in numerous de- 
pots from the Oder and Vistula to the Pregel ; the important fortresses 
of Dantzic and Kénigsberg were strengthened, and made vast places of 
arms capable of satisfying the needs of whole corps d’armée, and 
abundantly provided with magazines and warlike material of all kinds ; 
the navigation of the Frische Haff and Curische Haff was carefully 
surveyed and connected with that of the Pregel and Niemen ; and 
carriages, waggons, and carts were constructed in thousands, to bear 
the supplies of the host which was destined to move into the plains of 
Russia. Though it was of course impossible to conceal them alto- 
gether, Napoleon masked these immense preparations with extra- 
ordinary dexterity and art ; and whatever may be thought of his good 
faith, his conduct was marked with the highest ability. While he 
strained every nerve to accomplish his objects, he deceived the Czar, 
only too anxious to conjure away what appeared destruction with the 
pretence of negotiation and peace ; he assured him that the condition 
of Germany was the real cause of his great armaments ; and such was 
the success of his guile, that his dispositions were far advanced, and 
his troops in motion at all points, before Alexander was convinced of 
the truth. By the early spring of 1812, the Emperor had more than 
600,000 men in readiness for the intended enterprise; and under his 
guidance this enormous force, still widely scattered throughout the 
empire, was gradually directed to the theatre of operations. While 
Eugéne Beauharnais with the Italian army crossed the Brenner and 
rallied the Bavarian contingent, Davoust, with the vanguard of the 
main host, advanced to the Vistula across Germany, connecting him- 
self with a Polish corps under Poniatowski, in the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, and with the armies of the North German cities: the re- 
maining divisions of the immense array drawing together from the 
Rhine, the Maine, and the Elbe, and marching forward in dense pro- 
cession. 420,000 men were destined to begin the invasion and to 
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cross the Niemen in the first instance ; 200,000 being kept in second 
line to maintain the communications, to observe Germany, and to 
supply the inevitable waste of war; and, with the Austrian and 
Prossian contingents, not less than 650,000 soldiers were marshalled 
under the Imperial eagles in March and April 1812. The advance 
of these enormous masses across Germany towards the Russian 
frontier, was purposely made methodical and slow, for Napoleon 
wished to preserve the appearance of negotiating till the last moment ; 
he was anxious not to fatigue his troops; and he had resolved not to 
open the campaign until the summer growth of the herbage should 
enable his myriads of horses to subsist in the plains of Poland and 
Lithuania. When, however, his host had been collected within a short 
distance of the Russian frontier, his intention was to strike rapidly at 
once ; and notwithstanding the difficulties in his way, he hoped that 
his operations would be as brilliant as those of Jena and Friedland. 
Such was Napoleon’s plan of invasion, and such his arrangements 
to assure success. By the first week of May nearly three-fourths of 
the immense force he had called to the field had taken possession of 
the line of the Vistula, with outposts extending to the Pregel, and it 
occupied cantonments along the space from Dantzic by Thorn to Plock 
and Warsaw. Davoust, in command of his own corps, with the 
Prussian contingent advanced to Konigsberg, was at the head of the 
left wing ; Ney and Oudinot, holding the country between Marien- 
werder, Graudenz, Bromberg, and Thorn, directed the movements of 
the centre ; and the right wing had Eugéne Beauharnais and Jerome 
Bonaparte for its chiefs, an array of Poles, Saxons, Westphalians, 
Bavarians, and German auxiliaries of the minor states. The Imperial 
Guard, and the cavalry of the reserve under Murat, spread in the rear 
to Posen, while to the extreme right the Austrian contingent was 
marching to the Gallician frontier. The movement of these enormous 
masses having been attended with much disorder, and the spring in 
Poland being rather backward, Napoleon directed that the whole army 
should make a halt for several weeks, in order to complete its 
material, to rally the straggling and sick soldiers, already reckoned 
by several thousands, and to prepare for an advance to the Niemen, 
the difficulties which were to grow on his path making themselves 
apparent even at this juncture. Meantime, leaving Paris on the Ist 
of May, he traversed Southern Germany with his Court, and reached 
Dresden on the 17th, a scene awaiting them there without a parallel 
in the history of Europe since the Roman Empire. Amidst the 
pomp and splendour of war, and the magnificence of the arts of peace, 
kings, empresses, and princes flocked to render submissive homage to 
the crowned soldier who, as it were, had raised the throne of Charle- 
magne on a foundation wrought by the French Revolution; and so 
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mysterious are the decrees of Providence, not one among that eourted 
crowd of dependent sovereigns and sceptred vassals had even a 
suspicion of what was to come, though they all hated Napoleon at 
heart, and hatred has often the gift of foresight. Having left Dresden 
on the 1st of June, the Emperor was soon upon the Vistula, and 
having devoted a few days to securing his communications with 
Germany and France, and to providing for the transport of the huge 
convoys which were to follow him into Russia, he gave orders for a 
general advance to the Niemen along the whole line. By this time 
the forces designed for his enterprise had been brought together, and 
accumulated at the intended points ; and while Victor and Augereau, 
with reserves extending back to the Rhine, observed Germany with 
200,000 men, the Grand Army, 423,000 strong, broke up from the 
Vistula and the Pregel, and moved forward to the Russian frontier, 
This array formed ten corps d’armée, without the cavalry and the 
Imperial Guard, each corps led by an experienced chief; and with its 
enormous masses of infantry, its horsemen, 60,000 sabres in all, and 
its artillery of 1500 guns, it seemed a host that nothing could con- 
front or conquer. Yet, even more than in 1809, the Grand Army 
contained elements of weakness, disorganisation, and decay; and 
though, under its great leader’s guidance, it was capable of working 
brilliant effects, it had little of the moral cohesion and enduring 
vigour of the legions of Austerlitz. A collection of many races and 
tongues, comprised in whole divisions of unwilling allies, and crowded 
(even in the French corps) with young conscripts and untrained 
soldiers, it was comparatively feeble in spite of its numbers; and its 
movements were rendered uncertain and sluggish, from the many 
impediments which it carried with it according to the Emperor’s 
directions. Within a few marches from the Vistula, it strewed the 
whole country on the lines of its movement with runaways, deserters, 
and broken-down men, with dead horses and mixed material. 

The preparations of Alexander to meet this gathering tempest of 
war, although considerable, were far from adequate, and the projects 
agitated in his councils had little of the precision and unity so evident 
in those of his great antagonist. The Czar, as we have seen, had 
hoped for a long time that he would not be attacked, and even to the 
last moment had faith in the possibility of negotiation; but in the 
spring of 1812 he began to make decisive arrangements to resist an 
invasion of the Russian Empire. In 1811 he had caused works to 
be thrown up on the line of the Dwina, and had moved several corps 
eastward into Lithuania and towards the frontier ; and during the 
following months he had taken care to strengthen and largely recruit 
his army, and had consented to abandon conquests from the Turks in 
order to have his forces set free to act against a very different enemy- 
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By April and May 1812, about 250,000 Russians were concentrated 
along the Dnieper and the Dwina; and these, formed into two armies 
under Barclay de Tolly and Prince Bagration, were moved gradually 
towards the Niemen, their outposts stretching to Wilna and Grodno, 
while Tormasof, with some 50,000 men, marched from Bessarabia 
into Volhynia to co-operate with the main force and to threaten the 
right flank of the expected invaders. While the Grand Army was 
steadily moving across Germany upon the Vistula, the Russian head- 
quarters were often the scene of hesitating and sometimes violent 
discussions as to what should be the plan of the campaign, and what 
the mode of resisting the enemy. The more daring spirits, led by 
Bagration, were for a bold irruption into Northern Germany, by 
which the French might be surprised and defeated before they could 
be concentrated ; and it was added, that, if this operation failed, it 
would at least be possible to ravage the country and to oppose a wide 
barrier of waste to Napoleon. This scheme, which would have prob- 
ably led to a repetition of Jena or Friedland, was combated by Barclay 
and the wiser advisers; and a project of quite a different kind was 
proposed as the one alone admissible. The strategy of Wellington in 
the Peninsula, and his famous campaign of Torres Vedras, had for 
months excited the attention of Europe, and the truth had begun to 
be recognised that the proper method of baffling Napoleon was to 
meet him with the obstacles of space and distance, to fall back before 
his rapid advance, merely checking the impetuous onset of his troops, 
and when his scantily provided armies had been weakened by distress 
and want, to assail them in turn, and complete their discomfiture. 
The immense size of Russia, and the nature of its climate, its terri- 
tory, and its resources, pointed obviously to this as the only way to 
encounter safely the impending invasion ; and Barclay contended there 
was but one course to follow, to retreat behind the Dwina and 
Dnieper, and if necessary still farther backward; to stand strictly 
upon the defensive, and to return only against the French when, 
lured far away from their base and decimated by privations and cold, 
they could be assailed with a hope of success. As, however, Wel- 
lington had created artificial obstacles to resist Masséna, it was pro- 
posed to imitate him in this particular; and—quite forgetting the 
difference of the situation—it was insisted by Pfehl, a German 
officer who had the confidence of the Czar, that the army should 
march, in the first instance at least, to an entrenched camp which 
had been made at Drissa, covering on the Dwina the main roads 
which respectively led to St. Petersburg and Moscow. Alexander 
assented to the project of retreat, as conformable to prudence and his 
own policy ; and in the beginning of June dispositions were made for 
a general movement towards the camp of Drissa. Time, however, 
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was lost, and delays occurred, in consequence, chiefly, of the oppo- 
sition of Bagration and the more ardent party, and the closing days 
of the month found the Russians stationary in their cantonments. 
While the Russian commanders had been thus hesitating, the Grand 
Army had been advancing to the Niemen, through Eastern Prussia 
and Poland, The march, however, of the great host had, as we have 
seen, been slow, and attended with confusion and loss ; and it was not 
until near the close of June that it approached the frontier of the 
Russian Empire. It had been divided into three great masses, the 
first marching not far from the coast, comprised of a corps under 
Macdonald and the Prussian contingent, and of the corps of Davoust, 
Oudinot, and Ney, with the Imperial Guard and the cavalry of Murat, 
all directly under Napoleon’s orders; the second commanded by 
Eugene Beauharnais, and formed of the Italian army and the corps 
of Bavarians, for the present led by Gouvion St. Cyr, this body 
moving eastward from Plock; the third diverted from Warsaw to 
Grodno, and comprising, with Jerome at its head, the Polish corps of 
Poniatowski, and the corps of Westphalians under Junot, this wing 
connecting itself on its extreme right with the Saxons of Regnier 
and the Austrian contingent, these last being still on the verge of 
Gallicia. It will thus be seen that even when he was drawing near 
the enemy and opening the campaign, the Emperor, contrary to his 
usual practice, was operating in widely divergent lines without the 
power of easy communication ; and though this distribution of his 
forces was rendered necessary by their immense proportions, it took 
them out of his hands to a great extent, and more than ordinarily 
exposed his projects to failure. Napoleon’s plan on beginning 
hostilities was availing himself of the angle formed by the Niemen as 
it passes Kowno, to press with his main force from this forward posi- 
tion into Lithuania, and to seize Wilna; his object being by this 
movement not only to make an important conquest, but to interpose 
between the two Russian armies, at this moment spread as a great 
semicircle behind the Niemen from Rossiena to Minsk, with several 
divisions at Wilna and Grodno. On the 24th of June—a scene 
memorable for the grand spectacle of war it displayed—while Mac- 
donald crossed with his corps at Tilsit, the principal mass of the 
Grand Army passed the Niemen at Kowno, under the eyes of its 
chief; and to no one probably in these vast arrays rolling in dense 
masses that covered for leagues the low, broad plains beyond the 
frontier stream, was even a shadow of the future disclosed in the 
exultation of the moment! Napoleon instantly made preparations 
to advance, and directing Macdonald to move towards Courland, and 
keeping Oudinot and Ney on his left, he pressed forward with Davoust, 
Murat, and the Guard to Wilna and the centre of the Russian armies. 
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Though no effort was spared to accelerate the march, and the inpedi- 
menta of the army were left behind, the movement of the troops, 
already fatigued, through the wasted marshes and ill-opened districts 
that lay before them, was comparatively slow ; and it was not until 
the evening of the 28th that the French vanguard attained Wilna. 
Meanwhile, the news of the attack of Napoleon had put an end to 
disputes at the head-quarters of the Czar, and yielding to what had 
become inevitable, the Russian commanders gave orders for a general 
retreat to the camp of Drissa. The movement was not difficult for 
the right wing, which had only to retire straight to the Dwina; but 
the centre, with Napoleon before it, and the left under Bagration, 
threatened by the approaching armies of Eugéne and Jerome, was in 
a position in which a rapid attack might have been fraught with 
disastrous consequences. The march, however, of the French 
Emperor not having been made with his usual speed, and Eugene and 
Jerome not having reached the Niemen until the 29th of June, the 
Russian generals had time to draw off their columns along the whole 
line, and they fell back, their masses converging at all points from 
Rossiena to Grodno. 

Napoleon, on his arrival at Wilna, was welcomed as the restorer of 
Poland. A kind of national assembly met ; recruits offered themselves 
in thousands; and a deputation of nobles entreated the ruler of 
France to give liberty to her ancient ally, dismembered cruelly by 
her foes or rivals. But in 1812, as in 1807, the dread or distrust of 
popular movements which characterised Napoleon appeared again, and 
an opportunity was lost not only of redressing the wrongs of the 
famous Partition, but of inflicting on Russia a deeper wound than the 
most successful passing invasion. The Emperor was willing enough 
to make use of the Poles, and to encourage their patriotism in his own 
interests; but though he declared Lithuania a separate province, and 
placed it under a French administration which managed it solely for 
the Grand Army, he refused to proclaim the independence of Poland, 
and intimated that he had guaranteed the integrity of these Polish 
possessions to the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia. This 
policy had a prudent side, for in the critical position of the French, it 
would have been unsafe to exasperate the German monarchies, and 
Napoleon did not desire to wage an internecine war with the Czar ; 
but it was on the whole ungenerous and short-sighted, and shows how 
completely craft and expediency had superseded in the Imperial 
counsels the revolutionary propaganda of 1792-3. The Emperor’s 
military measures, too, at Wilna appear as if wanting in his usual 
promptness and decision, and showed nothing of the brilliant celerity 
of the campaigns of Jena and Austerlitz. He indeed drew Macdonald 
towards Oudinot and Ney, and despatched their corps, with the cavalry 
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of Murat, a few marches onward towards the camp of Drissa, and he 
ordered Davoust to move upon Minsk and endeavour to head the slowly- 
retiring troops of Bagration, while he urged Jerome to press forward 
and fall on the rear of the Russian commander. But his operations 
seemed comparatively feeble; he did not pursue his retreating foes 
with the energy and power of former days ; and he remained with his 
centre, almost immovable, at Wilna for rather more than a fortnight, 
engaged apparently on secondary objects. This inactivity, which even 
the cautious Wellington, in his criticism on the campaign of 1812, 
described as an extraordinary mistake, and which allowed the Russian 
commanders to escape ultimately from their dangerous situation, was 
not due, as has been said, to any sudden failure of Napoleon’s powers ; 
it was the result of wholly different causes which already revealed 
the extreme peril and difficulty of his gigantic enterprise. Though 
Napoleon had made his way to Wilna, Eugéne and Jerome were still 
behind ; the Grand Army had even now suffered enormous losses in 
men and horses, and was beset on its rear by a horde of stragglers ; its 
material had been greatly diminished; and as the Russians had 
wasted the country wherever they could on its lines of march, it was 
tried by increasing want and privations. The Emperor considered a 
halt necessary to bring his disordered arrays into line, to give them 
efficiency and new strength, and to provide the necessary means for 
their support before he ventured on a decisive advance; and ac- 
cordingly he remained at Wilna, without resolutely pressing forward, 
and employed himself in calling up his troops, in creating great 
magazines and depots, and in forming new bases of military opera- 
tions, instead of marching against the enemy. The difficulties of his 
position, in a word, had made the Napoleonic system of invasions 
pushed home almost impossible; and his brilliant and masterly 
offensive strategy was baffled by the conditions of war in which he 
was placed even at this time. Yet when we consider what followed, 
it may well be doubted whether the Emperor would not have done 
better to have advanced from Wilna, and tried to defeat the Russians 
at once, even at a sacrifice of a third of his army, than to have 
operated in a methodical way; and the very efforts he made at this 
time to secure himself against the dangers in his path, may have 
contributed to his final discomfiture. 

While Napoleon had been delaying at Wilna, his lieutenants had 
been endeavouring to comply with the orders he had despatched to 
them. The left wing of the Grand Army, the corps of Macdonald, 
Oudinot, and Ney, had, with Murat, advanced towards the camp of 
Drissa, but only for an inconsiderable distance ; and though Oudinot 
had come up with the Russian rearguard, and had inflicted some loss 
on it, the whole forces of Barclay de Tolly reached the Dwina without 
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being seriously assailed. On this occasion, as had been already seen, 
the Russians destroyed the mills and ravaged the country along a 
broad space as they fell back; and this had, as usual, kept back their 
foes, and exposed them to a good deal of suffering. On the right of 
the theatre the combination to intercept and cut off Bagration by the 
united movements of Davoust and Jerome failed owing to a variety of 
mischances, and one of the main objects of Napoleon was lost, though 
the complete junction of the Russians was delayed for a time. On the 
Ist of July Davoust set off with a part of his corps on his way to 
Minsk, to fall on the line of Bagration’s retreat ; but as he had not 
more than 35,000 men, he was obliged to march with great circum- 
spection, as the Russian commander had at least 75,000. The 
Marshal attained Minsk on the 8th of July, and awaited there the 
approach of Jerome advancing from Grodno with all his troops in 
pursuit of the Russian general, and trying to force him northwards 
within reach of Davoust. Bagration, however, had retreated from 
the Niemen on the 28th of June, making for Nesvij and Bobruisk on 
the Beresina, far south of Minsk; and as Jerome was several marches 
in the rear, it was at least extremely difficult to come up with him. 
Pressed by Napoleon’s imperious orders—the Emperor was never more 
vehement in his tone—Jerome spared no efforts to move rapidly ; but 
his men were retarded by the same causes which had detained the 
whole of the Grand Army, and he reached Nesvij only on the 13th of 
July, still two marches behind Bagration. By this time Davoust had 
attained a forest called Ighoumen, south of Minsk ; and it is not im- 
possible, had Jerome, who was now only at a short distance, co-operated 
zealously with the Marshal, that Bagration might have been caught at 
Bobruisk and severely defeated on the Beresina. But at this junc- 
ture the ill-will and jealousy, too often apparent in the French camp, 
marred an operation which was at least promising; and Davoust, 
having communicated to Jerome a message from head-quarters that 
both armies were to be placed under his orders when they met 
(Napoleon chose thus to punish his ‘brother for delays for which he 
was not at all responsible), the Prince threw up his command in dis- 
gust, and, setting off on his return to Westphalia, directed his army 
towards the Marshal by a circuitous route which threw it back, instead 
of pursuing the way to Bobruisk. Bagration had thus time to escape 
and cross the Beresina in safety ; and though Davoust followed him 
when the forces of Jerome had come into line with his own, and 
having repulsed him at Mohilev, in a bloody and well-contested fight, 
prevented him from joining the army of Barclay de Tolly for several 
days, all hope of cutting him off was lost, and Bagration was ulti- 
mately enabled to cross the Dnieper, and draw near his colleague 
upon the Dwina, having effected his retreat from the Niemen, a great 
distance, with but little loss. 
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In this way the first great manceuvre of Napoleon at the outset of 
the campaign had well-nigh altogether failed, and the Russian left 
wing escaped the coils which its adversary sought to throw around it. 
This mischance was in part due to the steadiness of Bagration’s retreat, 
—in part to the dispute between Davoust and Jerome, and in part, 
perhaps, to the comparative weakness of the force originally given to 
Davoust, which prevented his independent action; but principally to 
the impossibility of executing, in the difficult country between Grodno 
and the Beresina, with fatigued troops and a heavy material, the 
speedy marches which on former occasions had assured victory to 
the French army. We see this cause repeatedly at work during 
the whole advance of Napoleon to Moscow, and it requires to be 
constantly kept in mind, for it was the true reason why he seems not 
to Lave concerted his movements as well as formerly ; and we should 
add to it, in this instance, the liability to failure arising from the cir- 
cumstance that Davoust and Jerome were operating on distinct lines, 
with hardly any means of easy communication—an unavoidable state 
of things, but often calculated to lead to discomfiture. Meanwhile, 
Napoleon having given time to the Grand Army to restore itself, had 
broken up from Wilna on the 16th of July, and had placed himself 
at the head of his troops to attempt operations on which his hopes 
centred. Aware that Davoust could hold Bagration in check, and in- 
formed that Barclay was in position with his whole army in the camp 
of Drissa, he resolved to march against that commander, and, mask- 
ing his design by making a display of an imposing force along the 
Russian front, to cross the Dwina rapidly with his right wing, and, 
turning in this way the defences of his foe, to isolate him and perhaps 
destroy him. For this purpose Macdonald was directed to Dunaburg, 
on the extreme left, while Oudinot, Ney, and the cavalry of Murat 
were ordered to move against Drissa; and Eugene having now come 
into line, the Emperor, with the Italian army, the Guard, and the part 
of the corps of Davoust which had not been sent to Minsk with that 
marshal, advanced to execute the great flank movement which was to 
surround and cut off the enemy. The causes, however, which had 
retarded the Grand Army were as active as ever, and the invading 
host toiled onward slowly through forests and marshes with its impe- 
dimenta, the young troops and allies disbanding in thousands, and 
whole divisions dwindling away from the effects of the intense heat 
and of many privations. The Emperor, however, having reached 
Gorodok, not far from the Dwina, on the 20th of July, and his lieu- 
tenants having attained the positions allotted to them about the same 
time, he would not improbably have gained his object but for a sudden 
change in the Russian councils. The mistake of attempting to make 
a stand at the Dwina, still comparatively near the Niemen and the 
frontier, impressed itself on the mind of Barclay, who had been lately 
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appointed commander-in-chief; and, on hearing the news of Napo- 
leon’s approach, he formed a resolution which did him the highest 
honour. Leaving Wittgenstein with about 25,000 men to defend the 
course of the Lower Dwina, and recurring to the Fabian policy of 
retreat, he evacuated the camp on the 29th of July, and marched as 
quickly as possible up the river, his object being to reach Witepsk, 
and to effect his junction with Bagration’s force between the Dnieper 
and the Upper Dwina. This movement, though not without peril, for 
it was a long flank march not wholly beyond the reach of a much 
more powerful foe, was accomplished with great promptness and skill, 
and the Russian columns were far on their way when the Grand 
Army appeared on the Dwina. Napoleon turned at once to pursue 
the enemy, who thus sought to elude his grasp; and leaving Mac- 
donald to enter Courland, and Oudinot to confront Wittgenstein, he 
pressed forward with all his remaining forces to bring Barelay to bay 
before he got to Witepsk. The French, however, already weakened 
and demoralised in no ordinary degree, were unable to do all their 
chief expected ; and though he suffered some loss in rearguard engage- 
ments, Barclay made good his way to Witepsk, his troops having dis- 
played such stubborn energy, that Napoleon admitted, in one of his 
letters, that the Grand Army, though largely superior in numbers 
was hardly able to risk a general battle. 

The general result of these operations was, that the Russian armies, 
which had been well-nigh cut in two by Napoleon’s advance to 
Wilna, had effected their junction between the Dnieper and the 
Dwina; that the Grand Army had hardly accomplished anything ; 
and that the second of Napoleon’s great manceuvres had, like the 
first, been foiled and defeated. The causes were chiefly those we have 
before noticed ; but the greatest credit besides is due to Barclay, who, 
had he persisted in remaining in the camp of Drissa, and had not 
conducted his retreat ably, would not improbably have met the fate of 
Mack, in spite of the obstacles in the way of the French Emperor. 
The state of the Grand Army at Witepsk was such that Napoleon 
was obliged to give it repose, and to halt again for nearly a fort- 
night ; this being necessary to revive the strength of the troops, to 
rally the increasing horde of stragglers, to bring up the material in 
the rear, and to make preparations for new efforts. Some idea may 
be obtained of the frightful loss which it had suffered already in this 
campaign, before even one battle had been fought, that a general call 
along the whole line from Courland by Witepsk to Volhynia, showed 
that of 410,000 men who had crossed the Niemen, 150,000 had by 
this time disappeared ; this enormous waste being caused by disease, 
privations, desertion, and forced marches. The havoc, indeed, was so 
great, and the danger of a further advance so plain, that more than 
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one of Napoleon’s lieutenants, especially the daring and ardent Ney, 
entreated him to stop at Witepsk, and to employ the remaining part 
of the summer in strengthening his communications and completing 
the conquest and settlement of Lithuania ; and had he listened to this 
advice, he would, in all probability, have escaped a catastrophe. But 
Fortune had begun to blind Napoleon ; even now his political situation 
was such that he required dazzling and decisive success to keep down 
eonspiring Germany and Europe; and he refused to give up the 
notion of advancing, though fully alive to the dangers around him. 
He had now come into communication with Davoust, who had drawn 
near him after the repulse of Bagration; and as he had nearly 
200,000 men in hand, extending from Witepsk towards the Dnieper, 
he resolved to resume the offensive as soon as possible, and to force 
his enemies to risk a general engagement. He was encouraged in 
this hope from the fact that the Russian commanders, influenced by 
the councils of the impetuous Bagration, had seemed to abandon the 
system of retreat, and had made some partial attacks on his line 
which had been baffled with little difficulty; and the positions of their 
army induced him to think that he might be able, by a bold flank 
march from Witepsk across the Dnieper to Smolensko, to compel 
them to fight in defence of that town, and, perhaps, out-flanking 
them on the right, to overthrow them in a decisive encounter. On 
the 11th of August the Grand Army was once more in motion from 
the Upper Dwina, defiling behind the forests and marshes which 
separated it from the not distant enemy; and having crossed the 
Dnieper on the 13th and 14th, it was on the 16th in front of 
Smolensko, its right threatening the main line of the Russian retreat, 
the great road to Moscow. The Russians, however, had, in the 
meantime, advanced in a parallel direction, and reached Smolensko 
before the French; and though Barclay, urged by his vehement 
colleague, consented to make a stand at this point, he insisted on not 
imperilling the scheme of defensive operations on which he relied, 
and took care to occupy all the roads in his rear with a sufficient 
force to assure his safety. After a desperate and sanguinary struggle, 
the French took possession of Smolensko ; but they found it a heap 
of ruins only, the Russians having destroyed it in their usual way; 
and Barclay had ample time to withdraw his army, and cover the 
way to Moscow, Junot, on the right, having failed to intercept him, 
or even to do him serious injury. 

In this manner the offensive strategy of the French Emperor had 
once more failed, and the brilliant combinations by which he had so 
often cut off and destroyed his enemies, had been foiled by the diffi- 
culties in his path, and by the prudent constancy of the Russian 
commander, resolved to oppose to him the insuperable obstacles of 
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space, distance, and an immense theatre ill-adapted to bold military 
operations. The Grand Army in Napoleon’s hands had by this time 
been reduced to a force of not more than 160,000 men, considerable 
detachments having been left on the Dwina, and its recent losses 
having been great; and though the Russian armies had also suffered 
terribly since the retreat from the Niemen, they were now nearly 
equal in strength to their foes on the scene of operations around 
Smolensko. Barclay, with Bagration, was by this time retreating on 
the roads to Moscow, with troops not in the least demoralised, although 
defeated—they had just fought a rearguard engagement of the most 
terrible kind at a place called Volentuir—and the grave question arose 
for Napoleon whether he was to pursue an enemy, not to be out- 
manceuvred, into the vast interior of the Russian empire. Once more 
his lieutenants urged him to halt, and once more pride and his 
political exigencies compelled him to seek victory by pressing forward ; 
and without fixing a definite limit to his march, he decided on fol- 
lowing the Russian army and trying the chance of a decisive battle. 
It is, however, a complete mistake to suppose that, in adopting this 
resolution, this great captain plunged recklessly into the depths of 
Russia without any precautions to guard his rear, or to provide for 
the communications of his army; on the contrary, he attended care- 
fully to these objects ; and it seemed as if he had made their attain- 
ment certain. At this moment his flanks appeared secure ; for on the 
left, Macdonald occupied Courland, and was laying siege to the impor- 
tant place of Riga; and Oudinot had defeated Wittgenstein in a well- 
fought combat near Polotsk ; and on the right Zoowassof, who, as had 
been arranged, had marched northwards from Bessarabia and threat- 
ened the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, had, after a series of desultory 
operations, been beaten by Regnier and the Austrian contingent, which 
under Schwartzenberg had advanced into Volhynia, and had gained a 
victory at a place called Goodeegur. Napoleon, however, before he 
marched, resolved to make his position more safe; and for this purpose 
he gave orders for a general movement of the immense reserves which 
he had accumulated behind the Niemen. Victor was directed upon 
Smolensko, with his whole corps and other contingents, in order to 
form a connecting link between Oudinot, reinforced by the Bavarians 
left to recruit at Witepsk, and Schwartzenberg enjoined to hold the 
region between the Beresina and the Upper Dnieper ; and a part 
of Augereau’s corps was moved towards the Niemen, a corresponding 
advance being made by the masses behind on the Elbe and the Oder. 
In this manner Napoleon believed that he would be invincible what- 
ever happened; and, at the same time, in order to provide for his 
troops in the probable contingency of a protracted, and even a winter 
campaign, he gave directions for the formation of magazines on a vast 
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scale at Witepsk, Smolensko, and other places; a long succession of 
points were fortified and garrisoned to secure the line of march and 
communications of the Grand Army; and the resources of Lithuania, 
Poland, and Prussia were put in requisition to supply the needs of 
the invading host for a number of months. 

Such were the arrangements of the French Emperor, and such the 
disposition of his forces, when he finally resolved to advance from 
Smolensko. Immediately after that place had been taken he had sent 
forward Davoust and Murat to follow the Russians as they fell back, 
and the reports of these chiefs induced him to think that the enemy 
was about to offer him battle. Nor was this information incorrect, 
for the more ardent party in the Russian camp, incensed at the con- 
tinual retreat, had shaken the steady resolve of Barclay, and that 
general had promised to make a stand whenever a favourable position 
could be found, though secretly adhering to his own system. Napoleon 
left Smolensko on the 24th of August, and the Grand Army having 
now penetrated the space between the Dnieper and the Dwina, which, 
so to speak, is the portal of Russia proper, was ere long moving 
along the uplands which form the watershed of the streams that 
reach the Baltic, the Euxine, and the Caspian, and which lead along 
an immense space to Moscow. He had about 150,000 men, composed 
of the Guard, and of the corps of Eugéne, of Ney, of Davoust, 
and of the troops of Jerome, now under Junot and Poniatowski, with 
the whole remaining cavalry of the reserve, and from 500 to 600 
guns; and as the weakest elements of the army had disappeared, it 
was still formidable and full of confidence. A great part of the 
impedimenta having been left behind, and the roads in this high 
tract being wide and good, the army at first advanced with less loss 
and more quickly than had been the case in Lithuania ; but when 
the exhaustion of the supplies it carried with it compelled the soldiers 
to try to subsist on a ravaged country, its march again became tardy 
and slow, and the waste in its thinned ranks enormous. In this way 
Moscow was gradually approached ; but at last the army began to 
suffer so much that Napoleon declared he would proceed no farther, 
though only 100 miles from the city. Unfortunately, however, a change 
in the weather, which had been bad, made him turn from his purpose ; 
and news about the enemy reached him which confirmed him in his 
fatal resolution. The violent party at the Russian head-quarters had 
succeeded in deposing the prudent Barclay ; and Alexander, though at 
heart convinced of the inestimable value of Barclay’s services, had been 
obliged to place at the head of the army a general called to it by the 
voice of the nation. This was the able and cautious veteran who had 
acted so well in the campaign of Austerlitz; but though Kutusoff 
really approved of the judicious conduct of his predecessor, he found, 
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when he reached the Russian camp, that he had no choice, in the state 
of passions about him, but to stand and risk a decisive engagement. 
Falling back accordingly a few marches, he had sought a good position 
for a defensive battle, and having found one on a range of eminences 
extending from Borodino on the right to a place called Outetza upon 
the left, and covering the main roads to Moscow, he resolved there to 
await his antagonist. The French Emperor saw the opportunity he 
had hoped for : and, notwithstanding his lieutenants’ misgivings, he de- 
termined to go on and attack theenemy. On the 5th of September the 
Grand Army came in sight of the vast plain which leads to Borodino, 
and saw its foes ranged on the low hills beyond, with no intention 
evidently of retreating. The sight filled Napoleon and his soldiers 
with joy, though the position of the Russians was perceived to be 
strong ; victory, they felt, was certain, and they had at last brought 
the adversaries who had lured them on, to bay. A large redoubt, 
which stretched far into the plain, was carried by the French after a 
bloody combat; and both armies lay down to rest before the great 
struggle that was plainly at hand. 

We can only attempt a very brief description of the memorable 
and terrible battle that ensued. The whole of the 6th was spent by 
Napoleon in preparations for the coming struggle, and in giving 
repose to his wearied soldiers; but as Kutusoff had resolved not to 
move, the delay, however different from the rapid operations of Jena 
and Austerlitz, was not attended with untoward consequences. The 
morning of the 7th saw both armies in four lines and ready for the 
fight ; and as its light revealed the immense masses of barriers filling 
the landscape for miles, Napoleon exclaimed to his anxious lieutenants 
that they beheld once more the “sun of Austerlitz.” Kutusoff, on 
his side, had left nothing undone to raise the spirits of the Russians 
to the highest pitch ; and, though animated by very different motives, 
the contending armies were in that mood in which brave men deter- 
mine to conquer or die. The Russians, about 130,000 strong, were 
posted along the range of eminences referred to, their right holding 
in great force Borodino and the banks of the Kolocza—an affluent 
of the larger stream of the Moskwa—their centre arrayed on: the 
adjoining uplands, protected by a redoubt armed with heavy guns, 
and their left spreading on lower ground that extends through 
woods and ravines to Outetza, this being also guarded by redoubts 
and batteries. Having reconnoitred this line of defence on the 6th, 
Napoleon had decided on only making a feint against the right of 
the enemy, which he judged correctly to be extremely strong, and to 
reserve his main efforts for the centre and left; and he had ordered 
Eugene, while assailing Borodino, to seize the redoubt in the centre at 
any cost, while Davyoust and Ney fell on the Russian left, and Ponia- 
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towski and Junot tried to outflank it, the Guard and cavalry aiding 
as occasion offered. The battle began soon after daybreak ; and 
the French, about equal in strength to their foes (after rallying 
stragglers the march from Smolensko had cost Napoleon 20,000 
men), advanced boldly to the formidable encounter. Fortune inclined 
towards the assailants at first, the dispositions of Napoleon, able as 
ever, being much better than those of his opponent; and by ten 
o'clock Borodino was won, the great redoubt in the centre stormed, 
and the comparatively weak Russian left driven back, the redoubts 
in front of it being also captured. Had Napoleon employed his 
reserves at this crisis, he might perhaps have gained a decisive 
victory, but he refused to do so at this early hour; and the Russian 
commanders having made extraordinary efforts to strengthen their 
centre and left, their line was at last re-established. The battle now 
raged doubtfully for a long time, each side fighting with the most 
stubborn valour; and at last the Russians retook the redoubts they 
had lost, Kutusoff bringing into action his last man, and striking 
fiercely his worn-out enemies. The French, however, having been 
reinforced, again drove their antagonists back ; and Napoleon’s efforts 
being persistently directed against the Russian left and centre, they 
seemed about to be crowned with success after a terrible charge of 
Murat’s cavalry, when a sudden attack by the Russian right wing 
once more turned the tide of the latter. This attack, however, 
having been repulsed, the whole of Kutusoft’s line began to fall 
back ; and Napoleon, perhaps, had another chance of routing his 
enemies with great loss, had he launched boldly his reserves against 
them. But he would not order the Guard to advance, and, as he 
said, “‘to hazard his last reserve at several hundred leagues from the 
Vistula ;” and though from Borodino to Outetza the field remained 
in the hands of the French, and the Russians suffered immense loss 
from the fire of batteries manned against them, they made good their 
retreat in comparative safety. 

Such was the great day of Borodino on the Moskwa, one of the 
bloodiest recorded in the annals of war. Both armies had fought 
with the sternest courage ; and as there had been comparatively little 
manceuyring, and the artillery fire, especially of the French, had 
been extremely intense and destructive, the carnage was absolutely 
unprecedented. The losses of the French were nearly 30,000 men 
out of an army of 130,000; the Russians, with about the same force, 
were weakened to the extent of 50,000, their losses, as they fell back, 
being frightful. Hardly any guns or prisoners were taken, and though 
Napoleon entirely won the day, it was different from the triumphs 
of Jena and Friedland, and it proved ultimately a barren victory. 
In the plan of the attack the military skill of the French Emperor 
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fully appears: he perceived correctly where his enemy was weakest, 
and gained marked success at an early hour; and, so far as regards 
his first operations, they may be pronounced above criticism. But it 
has been said that he twice threw away a great chance by not em- 
ploying the Guard; and as he was not well on the day of the battle, 
and he kept rather aloof from the field, some writers have thought 
that he had begun to reveal signs of the indecision and decay of 
energy which, they declare, appear in his later campaigns. Yet, long 
after the event, he argued that it would have been unwise in his 
actual position to have exposed his only reserve to serious danger ; 
and as the Guard was the mainspring of the Grand Army, and 
obviously it would have been most hazardous to waste it in the depths 
of the Russian empire, it is probable that what seems to have been 
an error was mainly caused by the nature of an enterprise that 
baffled military calculations. The arrangements of Kutusoff at Boro- 
dino are not entitled to much admiration ; his left was allowed to be 
too exposed, and his right held in too great strength ; but the energy 
and devotion of his soldiers repaired his mistakes as a commander-in- 
chief, and were splendid examples of resolute endurance. The battle 
opened the way to Moscow to the French, for even if the Russians 
had been equal to fight, their veteran chief had resolved to retreat ; 
and Napoleon did not hesitate in advancing to the city in which he 
expected to find the peace he already secretly longed for as the means 
of escaping from impending dangers. The Grand Army, after tra- 
versing the space which divided it from the ancient capital of the 
Czars, at last, on the 14th of September, beheld, from the summit of 
a low range of hills, the towers, temples, and domes of Moscow; and 
on the next day the French soldiery had taken possession of the great 
city, and Napoleon had fixed his abode in the Kremlin. The Russian 
army, in the meantime, had disappeared towards the south-east, and 
as it made no sign of resistance, its spirit and strength were supposed 
to be broken. We may well believe that, in the pride of the moment, 
the invaders forgot their past sufferings ; their chief had reached the 
pinnacle of fame ; the last capital of the continent, though shielded 
by distance, was in their grasp; and the submission of the enemy, 
and a safe return home, would, they hoped, be the fruit of their 
wonderful conquest. 
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Love's Sealousic. 


Last summertime I heard the folk complain, 
Because the Sun, returning to his own, 
Cared not to win with smiles what we had sown, 

But brooded in unkindly cloud and rain ; 

And the sad season naught to him would yield, 
Who, like a churl, so scorned the wealth untold 
Which needed but his glance to make it gold, 


Slighting the freewill offering of the field. 


Chill hearts, whose fires are low, whose light is dim, 
Eyen stray smiles—Love’s usurers—oft have won 
A mighty harvest at a little cost. 
Love waits until ye crave a gift of him; 
Ye kill his kindness by the untimely frost, 
That cheats the Brethren of their summer sun! 


Mosse Macponatp. 

























Che Freres. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Avtuor or ‘THE Woorne O'r.’ 


CHapTer XXIV. 


“T sHatt meet you at Cologne,” wrote Grace, at the end of a long 
letter full of minute directions, which occupied the whole of the 
restful period between dinner and coffee, and in which she detailed 
that morning’s successful agreement. 

“Till Cologne, you can make your way with French, and then, 
dearest mother, I shall once more be near to help you.” 

She finished the epistle with a few more loving words. 

“JT suppose Cousin Alvsleben will be shocked at the idea of my 
travelling alone,” thought Grace, as she closed her envelope, “ but I 
cannot help it; it is impossible my mother can come all that way 
without me.” 

She put up her writing things, and changed her dress for a black 
merino, open at the throat, with foamy white tulle frillings; tying a 
jet cross (one of Lady Elton’s many small gifts) round her neck, 
with a sigh at the thought of the giver, she took her letter and went 
downstairs. 

The family were assembled, and taking their afternoon coffee. 
Ulrich sprang up to bring her a chair. 

“ You are going into Zittau ?” she asked. 

“Yes; I dine at the Casino.” 

“Then will you post this letter for me? Take great care 
of it!” 

“Certainly!” taking the letter. “I hope you entreat the good 
mother to come soon! But you had much better come to Dresden ; 
it is gay, with much dancing, and you will have me there!” 

“That would be an enormous advantage! But I think Zittau will 
be best for us.” 

“Ach! you will only have Dr. Sturm and Wolff von Falkenberg 
there, and that is nothing! ” 

“Oh, Grace!” cried Frieda, catching the name; “ Wolff asks if 
you are never coming to see him. The doctor would not allow him 
to see you at first. He said it would be too exciting.” 

“That I believe!” whispered Ulrich mischieyously, and Grace 
was provoked to feel her cheeks grow hot. 
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“ Will you come, then ?” continued Frieda. 

“Yes, of course, if he wishes it,” said Grace readily; and when 
she had finished her coffee, Frieda rose, observing : 

“Let us go now; it is the dull time of the day for him. He gets 
tired reading, and the light fades.” She led the way across the hall, 
and down a narrow panelled passage to the large, comfortable room 
that had been given to Falkenberg. Grace was a little startled to 
see a kind of wooden frame, rather suggestive of a gallows, consisting 
of two uprights and a bar extending the length of the bed, at some 
height above the patient, from which a sort of cradle for the wounded 
limb was suspended, and a cord by which he could assist himself to 
shift his position. 

Falkenberg himself looked pale and grim enough, with five days’ 
growth of light brown beard and moustache. A large blue and 
white Austrian blanket was thrown over him, and the effect of the 
whole was rather picturesque, as the room was furnished with 
sundry quaintly-shaped, highly-polished, brass-handled, walnut-wood 
bureaus and commodes. 

Falkenberg’s soldier-servant was taking away the cup from which 
his master had been drinking. 

* Gracechen comes to see you, Wolff,” said Frieda, placing a chair 
for her cousin. 

“Why did you not come before?” said he, taking her hand and 
looking up at her with a soft expression in his usually hard, bold 
eyes—a wistful, half reproachful look. 

“ You did not want any more nurses,” returned Grace, drawing 
her hand gently from his, and sitting down ; “I should have been in 
the way.” 

“In the way!” repeated Falkenberg dreamily; “that could not 
be. I have burned to say how deeply I feel my obligation to you! 
I have lived over that day a dozen times, and thought of your lonely 
ride, as I lay here.” 

“Pray do not say any more about it! too much has been said 
already.” 

“Well, I may thinik—that you cannot forbid. Frieda!” 

“ Frieda is not there.” 

“Then hear me!” said Falkenberg quickly, and in a low voice: 
“T shall soon be myself again, and hard and careless as ever ; but 
remember that to me thou wilt always be different from other women. 
And however I may speak or act, there is an inner cell of my heart 
or mind sacred to thee.” 

He held out his hand for hers; she gave it, and he kissed it 
gently. Something unusually earnest, and quite unlike himself, 
in his voice and manner, moved Grace more than she would have 
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eared to acknowledge. Falkenberg had spoken in German, and 
used the expressive Du, which has so much tenderness on German 
lips. 

- I have not deserved this from you,” she said, a little embarrassed, 
and leaving her hand a moment in his; it would be harsh to take it 
away too suddenly from a helpless invalid. “You could say no 
more had I saved your life!” 

Falkenberg again kissed her hand, and let her draw it away. 

“T shall feel what I feel, in spite of your logic,” he said, with 
more of his natural self-assertion. 

“ And how goes it this evening?” said the count, coming in at 
the right moment, Grace thought, as it was somewhat difficult to 
make conversation when Falkenberg’s eyes were fixed upon her with 
that curious, questioning, wistful expression. 

“Oh, Iam a giant refreshed!” returned Falkenberg, in his old 
tone. ‘The visit of Mees Frere is a reviving draught—a tonic 
without bitterness.” 

“ Herr von Falkenberg looks better than I expected to see him,” said 
Grace, giving her seat to her uncle, and taking one a little farther 
off, at which move Falkenberg frowned. 

“ He will be quite well, and in the saddle, in five weeks at farthest,” 
said the count cheerfully. “I remember at Novara, my horse was 
shot, and fell on my leg; it was broken—a cleaner break than 
Falkenberg’s certainly—but I was able to mount in four weeks. And 
I had not three charming young ladies, and two amiable old ones, to 
nurse me.” 

“ But I have only had two young ladies,” cried Falkenberg ; “ your 
Friulein Nichte has never come near me till this evening.” 

Grace let this pass without remark, and Count Costello proceeded 
to describe very minutely the treatment he had received, and how 
rugged his surroundings had been, from which he wandered into 
reminiscences of the war under Radetzky, and abused the Italians 
with the prejudice of an old Austrian trooper. 

Grace listened impatiently, feeling too conscious of her own igno- 
rance to venture on argument, but occasionally asking questions 
which drove the count into corners, and drew smiles from Falken- 
berg. 

“Tt was an infamous shame of the French to force the Pope back 
upon the people of Rome!” she exclaimed at length. 

“Bah!” cried the count; “the dogs did not know what they 
wanted. How could ignorant boors guide themselves, or resist 
regular troops?” 

“Troops or no troops, the day of emancipation was only postponed,” 
returned Grace. “I remembcr reading about Garibaldi’s descent 
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upon Sicily, in some one’s memoirs, to grandpapa, and longing to be 
a man that I might have fought with him.” 

“ Mademoiselle is evidently a sentimental politician,” said Falken- 
berg languidly. 

“T suppose so. Indeed, I do not see how a woman can be much 
more; we can never correct our dreams by action.” 

“You are a little rebel,” said Count Costello good-humouredly. 
“ But for heaven’s sake don’t parade a taste for politics! It is not 
charming in a young lady.” 

“No, I shall not parade it ; but I must always feelit. Lady Elton 
used to say politics would be the religion of the future.” 

“Bah!” said the count again. “She is a bas bleu.” 

“She is delightful!” cried Grace, with such emphatic decision that 
Falkenberg laughed outright, and then asked when madame her 
mother was coming. 

Whereupon Grace, brimful of the subject, launched intoa glowing 
description of Herr Hauptmann Miiller’s residence ; of her anticipated 
delight in arranging it for her mother’s reception, and of her plan of 
meeting the travellers at Cologne. 

“And you must help me in that scheme, dear uncle,” she said, 
laying her hand on his arm earessingly ; “for Cousin Alvsleben has 
such strange ideas, she would not like me to travel by myself. Why, 
she was vexed because I went out alone with Herr von Falkenberg.” 

The words were out before she could stop herself, and the next 
moment she would have given anything to recall them. 

Falkenberg did not speak, and the count said indulgently : 

“Was she? Well, it seems over-strict, but not, according to 
German ideas ; and you know, dear child, that when in Rome, &c. 
&e.” 

“ Tt is utterly stupid,” cried Grace ; “ but there is no use in break- 
ing one’s head against the prison-bars within which your neighbours 
inclose themselves ! ” 

“ That’s a sensible girl!” returned the count. 

“ Ach! Bitte, mein Herr!” said Mamsell, who had entered un- 
perceived with the lamp, in her felt slippers; “it is long enough! 
Herr Baron must not have too much company. See! he is flushed ; 
he must repose himself before the evening meal, and to-morrow he 
shall see the Fraulein again;” as if she were soothing a sick 
child. 

“You will come again, will you not?” said Falkenberg quickly. 
“Come and read aloud some German book. It will improve you, 
and do me great good. It wearies me holding a book for a length of 
time.” 

“Very well,” returned Grace, “I will come when you send for 
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me.” She nodded and smiled, but did not give him her hand 
again. 

“Schlafen Sie wohl, Falkenberg! You'll have pleasant dreams,” 
said the count, smiling, as he pressed his hand. 

“That doubt I,” he murmured, as the old man left the room; 
and Mamsell, busying herself setting forth the invalid’s table in 
readiness for supper, talked away volubly : 

“The Englische Fraulein was indeed love-worthy—so free and 
kindly and clever, too! Gott in Himmel! she alreddy could make 
Apfel Strudel and Riihreier as well as Friulein Gertrud herself. And 
to hear her try to speak German! it is too charming! If she but 
had a German up-bringing just to correct that slight boldness, she 
would be without fault—a right noble Fraulein.” 

“Tt is the better for me she is bold,” replied Falkenberg. 

“Ja gewiss! but for a wife, no one would like it.” 




























































































, “Perhaps so; I should have no objection, only I do not want a 
l wife—not for these ten years to come.” 
if “Don’t say that, Herr Baron,” returned Mamsell, coming to the 
bedside, and standing solid and square in her brown stuff dress and 
d, white Schwrzen (apron), with her broad strong knuckles resting on 
3 her hips. “It’s time you thought of choosing a Frau Baronin, and 
y; I am sure you need not go beyond Dalbersdorf. Where would you 
” find a more love-worthy, everything-to-do-experienced maiden than 
xt Fraulein Gertrud—so regular and orderly ?” 
“ Certainly,” said Falkenberg, lazily amused with her talk. “But 
Frieda is fairer, and—more graceful.” 
to “Ach, bewahre!” cried Mamsell. “ What matters grace and 
re beauty for the house? beauty will not make the eating better, and 
grace won't save the groschen! Not but that Fraulein Gertrud is 
k- pretty enough, with her golden locks and blue eyes. What more 
irs would you have, when a maiden has thirty thousand thalers for her 
dower? The kleine Frieda is very young—she can wait; and 
perhaps the gniidige Grossvater will give her a dowry too.” 
in- “ Gertrud has not thirty thousand thalers, meine liebe Mamsell.” 
h! “Ja gewiss? I know it! The gnidige Frau has no secrets from 
sd; me. Ach! the liebe Gertrud will be a double treasure to the man 
he who gets her.” 
ick “That I will believe,” said Falkenberg, with polite acquiescence. 
“Pray give me a glass of water, my good friend.” 
cy. “ Here, Herr Baron. Ach, Gott! your hand burns, and—let me 
‘ou, feel your pulse. No! then I shall mix a Brause Pulver—it will 
of calm your——” 





“ No, Mameell, I will not take it. 


Set the lamp behind me, and I 
will try to sleep till supper.” 
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Grace made a bold stand in the matter of meeting her mother at 
Cologne, but every one was against her; so being blessed with «a 
little common-sense, she gave up. Uncle Costello suggested going 
himself to meet his niece, but this was negatived peremptorily by 
Frau Alvsleben, from whose decision there was no appeal. Her 
influence over the old man was very great; and though well disposed 
herself towards her new-found relatives, she was not a little jealous of 
her father’s affection for them. 

However, Dr. Sturm brought a solution of the difficulty a few days 
before the expected arrival of Mrs. Frere and Mab. 

Frau Miiller’s mother, who was to take charge of her two little 
grandchildren until their parents found a Southern abode, lived at 
Bonn, and would therefore travel thither by Cologne. 

Grace might accompany her, and so meet the inexperienced travel- 
lers more than half-way. There was yet time to write to England 
and arrange the route, and Grace was in ecstasies. 

All went well, her mother wrote. Uncle Frere had behaved most 
handsomely ; he had not only sent a hundred pounds almost by return 
of post in reply to her request for aid, but enclosed it in a friendly 
letter, setting the seal of his august approbation on their scheme of 
life in Germany, and wishing them all success. (“He is delighted 
to get rid of us,” thought Grace.) Miss Timbs had been slightly 
extortionate, but that was no matter, as they had the money to pay 
her ; and Jimmy had assisted to cord up and despatch their heavy 
boxes. Jimmy had found a nice airy, tolerably-furnished bedroom 
for Randal in the house with himself, which in some degree mitigated 
the agony of parting with that dear boy, who was far from strong, 
and even now, at the beginning of winter, had taken cold and had a 
bad cough. Jimmy, however, had solemnly promised to telegraph at 
once should any serious symptoms display themselves. 

It was with the purest and most unselfish joy that Grace recognised 
the dear well-known faces as the train from Rotterdam stopped at the 
platform. Home, and childhood, and tenderness, and the security of 
having her own, all seemed suddenly restored to her, as she felt the 
clasp of her mother’s arms, and heard her exclamations of delight, 
broken by sobs. 

“Tt has been so dreadful without you, darling! I do not think I 
ever was so miserable.” 

“ Why, Grace, you are looking quite fat!” from Mab. “Do you 
know, I was not a bit sick in the steamer, and I helped mother to 
dress this morning.” 

“Dear, dear Mab! how pale you are! You will soon get back 
the roses in your cheeks when you are in Zittau, and you will be 
quite delighted with Dalbersdorf.” 
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“Tam so hungry, Grace!” 
“ And I have not yet recovered the parting with Randal. Poor 

boy! he kept up wonderfully well, although he felt it bitterly. I 

sometimes doubt if we ought to have left him alone in London.” 

“Well, you know he has Jimmy Byrne to keep him company ; and 
now you must come and have some luncheon or dinner; you must be 
so hungry. Our train does not start for four hours, so we can rest 
and look at the cathedral.” 

It was a new triumph to display her command of German ; and 
Grace found that, being on her own resources, she knew more than 
she thought, while Mrs. Frere’s wonder and admiration at her 
daughter’s acquirements were great and ever increasing. The simple, 
tender woman was looking pale and anxious: evidently the separation 
from Grace, the awfulness of a journey so far alone, had been almost 
too much for her. It was touching to see the look of perfect content 
with which her eyes rested on her eldest daughter. Their positions 
seemed reversed—Grace’s was the part of protectress, while her 
mother relied on her with undoubting faith. 

But despite the happiness of reunion, the little party were tired 
out before they reached Zittau on the evening of the third day of 
their journey ; and Grace felt dizzy from the double night journey. 
She greeted almost with a cry of joy the welcome sight of Count 
Costello, who was awaiting their arrival, and opened the carriage- 
door. 

“Welcome, my dear niece!” he exclaimed; welcome, my little 
Mab! Ah, Grace, my darlin’!—come along. Here, give me the 
ticket for your luggage, and go away to the carriage; it waits out- 
side.” 

He assisted to collect the wraps and small packages; he lifted out 
and affectionately kissed the weary Mab. And then they followed 
the polite porter to where the broad-faced, grinning Fritz stood in 
the lamp-light, ready to help them into the comfortable, capacious 
landau. Oh! the rest and delight of being able to leave the worry of 
luggage, porters, and tickets to another—to feel one was coming 
among friends! 


“This is really a very nice carriage, Grace! How kind of my 
uncle to come and meet us!” 

“Yes, they are all very kind; and you will find Frieda at our 
house. She promised she would have everything quite ready for us ; 
she is such a dear girl!” 

Here the count came up, and gave the word to drive on. 

“How did you leave the youngster?” asked the old man. “Far 
better he should be left to himself; it will make a man of him. 
Had you a tolerable passage ?—the sea is the devil. Grace, my dear, 
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we have missed you more than I can tell. Falkenberg has been 
quite melancholy, and the good mother listens for your foot; and 
Gertrud, she is at a loss for some one to give lessons to. I fear 
you are sadly tired, my dear!”—this to Mrs. Frere, who was almost 
too weary to speak. “ Ulrich was at a birthday-dinner given by 
their good friend the Biigermeister, but he would join them presently ; 
and Frieda had arranged to stay the night.” 

“ How delightful!” cried Grace; “the very thing I wished, only 
I feared Cousin Alvsleben would not consent.” 

“ How very kind you all are!” exclaimed Mrs. Frere. 

A few more words from the count, and the carriage stopped at 
their new abode. Lights shone in the windows, and gleamed on the 
still green foliage of the nearer trees. The door was open, and in 
the lighted entrance stood a stout man in a blue linen tunic, girt to 
his waist with a belt, and a flat cap which he doffed with much 
courtesy, and bid them “ Wilkommen” as he opened the carriage- 
door, and assisted them to alight; and behind him came quickly, as 
if he had just run downstairs, the tall, slight, well-set-up figure of 
Ulrich, who, even in that moment of supreme fatigue and disorgani- 
sation, was presented by Count Costello with much formality to his 
cousin, Mrs. Frere, whose hand he kissed with chivalrous courtesy ; 
and then they ascended the stair. There, under the doorway, stood 
Frieda, all smiles and blushes of pleasure, and over the door, enclosed 
in a wreath of flowers, the word “ Wilkommen ” in blue and white. 
More introductions and attempts at hand-kissing, which Mrs. Frere 
turned into a real embrace; so on through a narrow corridor to the 
salon, where was a beautiful bouquet from Frau Alvsleben, a plant of 
mignonette from Gertrud, another bouquet with Ulrich’s card, and a 
third with Wolff von Falkenberg’s. 

The salon, with its fresh white curtains, bright lamp, chintz 
furniture, and abundance of flowers, looked quite festive. Double 
doors open at one side showed the little dining-room, the table set 
for supper, with the beautiful snowy table-linen lent by Frau 
Alvsleben until Mrs. Frere’s should arrive. 

“Come!” cried the count, “I have brought no flowers; but you 
will find a couple of bottles of Lafitte in there”—pointing to the 
supper-table-—“ with a bouquet not to be despised.” 

The contrast between her doubts and half-fearful anticipations 
and this delightful reality was almost too much for poor Mrs. Frere. 
She could only exclaim, “ Why, this is like coming home!” and, 
breaking down, covered her face with her handkerchief, while Grace, 
putting her arm through hers, led her into her own room. 

The half-hour of supper, which followed as soon as Mrs. Frere was 
refreshed and composed enough to return to the dining-room, was 
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very bright and pleasant. Every one was charmed with Frieda’s 
housekeeping, and every one talked very fast, a mixture of German, 
French, and English, which quite surprised and subdued Mab, with 
whom Frieda at once fell in love, and waited upon as though she 
were a baby. 

The smiling little servant engaged by Mamsell for the new-comers 
was presented, and, after dropping a deferential curtsey, presented 
her hand, somewhat to Mrs. Frere’s surprise; and Mab could not 
sufficiently gaze at her white bib apron and complicated arrangement 
of hair. 

The claret was pronounced excellent, and healths were duly drunk. 
At last the count and Ulrich took their leave; Mab was put to bed 
in a little room off Mrs. Frere’s, and Grace was alone with her 
mother. 

Oh, how sweet was the sensation of safety and repose: the pro- 
found stillness, the fresh cleanliness of the room, the sweet country 
air that stole in when Grace opened the window to cool her mother’s 
aching head! How thankful she was that the great effort was over, 
and the dear ones with her once more! 

“ Tt is too, too delightful!” murmured Mrs. Frere. “Far beyond 
what I expected. Oh, if Randal were only here!” 

“ He is far, far better off where he is, mother dear. There is really 
nothing for a young man to do here but to be a soldier.” 

“Well, at all events, it is very different from our arrival in 
London.” 

“Yes, indeed! And now, dearest mother, sleep soundly. I will 
bring your breakfast in the morning, and, if you are not too tired, 
in the afternoon we will drive out to Dalbersdorf, and take Frieda 
back.” 

“Qh, yes! I feel as if I were at rest, thank God!” 

“My Frieda!” cried Grace, coming into the room which the 
cousins had arranged with two beds, that Frieda might always have a 
pied a terre in their abode. “ How good and kind you are—what 
trouble you have taken, and how admirably you have managed! 
Sweetest cousin! what a delightful welcome you have given my 
mother! How can I thank you enough?” 

A hearty embrace, and Grace, overdone with fatigue, could not 
suppress a few semi-hysterical tears, somewhat to Frieda’s satisfaction, 
as she had began to fear that her praktisch English cousin had no 
human weaknesses. _ 
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CuarTer XXY. 


THe beginning of home life at Zittau was very delightful. The 
change from the “on sufferance ” feeling inseparable from English 
furnished lodgings to a house, or rather étage, of their own was most 
agreeable, 

The right to range through the kitchen and rummage the larder ; 
to exercise one’s culinary skill, be it ever so slight, without the 
necessity of conciliating cook by abject politeness ; the possibility of 
washing up one’s own breakfast-things without consequent loss of 
caste in the estimation of servant or visitors—these are precious 
privileges which not even a home of one’s own in England always 
confers, and they were deeply valued by Grace and Mabel. 

The latter found an outlet for her restlessness in manual labour— 
an absolute necessity to some natures, which almost sicken for want 
of it. Then, during the period of settling, of finding a school and 
music teacher, and sundry other preliminaries, Frau Alvsleben very 
kindly invited Mab to stay at Dalbersdorf—a rapturous interval, 
from which she returned with rosier cheeks and brighter eyes than 
she had possessed since she left Dungar; and moreover, with high 
repute for every childish virtue. Feeding the pigs and fowls, assist- 
ing to milk, inspecting the various processes of the farm, and sucl- 
like congenial occupations, had made her supremely happy, and 
consequently good—unhappiness, that is dissonance, being at the root 
of two-thirds the. misconduct of life. Moreover, as she could not 
speak French like her mother and Grace, she picked up an astonish- 
ing amount of German, with the true Saxon sing-song, and came back 
admirably braced for her winter studies. 

At first Mrs. Frere somewhat objected to her going to a school 
where the class distinctions were solely scholastic, or, indeed, to 
school at all; but Grace persuaded her to overcome these old-world 
prejudices, pointing out the advantage to Mab of learning with other 
children, and to the family fund—of a good education for something 
under twelve pounds a year. 

In other branches of expenditure, the new settlers did not find the 
great difference in price which they anticipated; nevertheless, the 
general style was inexpensive, and the temptations to extra and 
unnecessary outlay, in which so large a share of income goes, few and 
far between. 

The peace and happiness of such an existence would have been 
perhaps too delicious, but for the small, inevitable drawbacks which 
must arise from the inequalities and imperfections of human nature 
and material things. The little Dienstmddchen, though bright and 
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obliging (looking on her young mistress’s amateur work as a serious 
help, and being disposed to reproach her when she remitted her 
labours), was yet not competent to manage the tall, white-tiled stove, 
so the salon was either like a conservatory for tropical plants, or a 
cold vault. Then she was disposed to consider herself free after the 
half-past six o’clock Abendbrod, or supper, and constantly went out 
to see her friends or walk with her Schatz (“ treasure,” German for 
lover); she was also addicted to invite the said treasure (there was a 
good deal of him) to smoke his cigar in the kitchen, to the disgust, 
not to say terror, of Mrs. Frere, who once met the intruder face to 
face in the passage, and stopping appalled, at the sight of a tall 
soldier—sword, epaulettes, and all—received a polite and well-assured 
salute, as if he were certain of being a favoured guest. 

Then on cleaning days Paulina (pronounce “au” as the “ ow” in 
fowl) was addicted to spend precious half-hours stretched bodily out 
of the window of whatever room was under operation, conversing 
merrily with any passing acquaintance. Moreover, the cleaning 
itself was a matter of dispute, as Paulina’s idea of that undertaking 
was a total and complete bouleversement of every room on the same 
day—if possible at the same moment; so that the wretched inhabi- 
tants had not a resting-place, and chance visitors must be turned 
away, or sit in the corridor. The matter of Paulina’s meals, too, was 
a source of disturbance both to Mrs. Frere and Grace. They never 
could persuade her to spread a cloth and sit down regularly to dinner. 
“Gott bewahr!” said that young person, “she would not so waste 
time.” Nevertheless she did not starve. She seemed for ever munching 
something. Mab frequently saw her take toll from the frying-pan 
(frying was her forte) or the soup-pot—not furtively or with any sense 
of infringing the limits of duty, but openly, often offering a tit-bit to 
Mab from the same fork or spoon with which she had helped herself. 

Then the cooking was a vexed question. Grease, vinegar, fat, fish, 
salad and uncooked hams were Paulina’s notion of the ne plus ultra 
in goodies, and Mrs. Frere’s tastes were fastidious! So Grace’s 
general experience grew and multiplied. 

However, a month’s struggle, backed by Frau Alvsleben’s authority 
and much good counsel from Mamsell, who took the deepest, kindest 
interest in the foreign household, brought everything into working 
order, though Grace soon discovered that no German servant can 
dispense with supervision ; and before December brought frost, snow 
and real winter, they were as much, nay more, at home in their 
Zittau étage as they had been after five or six months in their London 
lodgings. 

Meantime frequent visits to Dalbersdorf varied their life. Mrs. 
Frere and Frau Alvysleben became excellent friends—the former’s 
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unaffected admiration for her German cousin’s activity and capability 
was most flattering to the latter’s self-love, and in return the 
Dalbersdorf party heartily appreciated the beaua restes of good looks, 
once far beyond the average, and a certain high-bred, indolent grace 
not to be seen every day in Zittau, which distinguished Mrs. Frere. 

Wolff von Falkenberg had recovered in due time, and gone for 
change of air and the remainder of his prolonged leave to his Silesian 
relatives. He had been quite charming and almost boyish in his 
playfulness, on the three or four occasions when Grace saw him previous 
to his departure. Mab was his devoted ally, and Mrs. Frere pro- 
nounced him a remarkably well-bred, accomplished young man, 
though Ulrich’s vague likeness to Randal soon promoted him to the 
rank of first favourite. He too, however, had returned to his regi- 
mental duties long before this stage of our history. 

Finally, under Frau Alvsleben’s auspices, Mrs. Frere and Grace 
had paid a round of first visits necessary for introduction to German 
society, as residents in that country never take the initiative. It was 
a most solemn ceremony. The curtseying and complimenting—the 
stereotyped question and answer—the struggle to prevent the hostess 
seeing them to the door—the polite insistence of that lady—had to 
be gone through with all from the Frau Oberst down to the Oberzoll 
Inspectorin. This once accomplished, a tide of “returns ” set in. 

Thus the Freres were launched into the best circles of Zittau, 
backed as they were by the influence of a family so respected as that 
of Dalbersdorf, and soon the difficulty was to avoid too much 
company. 

The influence of this variety on Mrs. Frere’s health and spirits 
was most favourable. She began to believe that Randal might 
support their absence, and not fall a victim to the want of a mother’s 
care. Indeed, the victim’s letters were extremely lively. Moreover, 
the Family Circle had published a short tale of his, in which a 
villain of transcendent proportions (in villany, not physique) is over- 
come by a mysterious and all-pervading heroine—of beauty and excel- 
lence only equalled by the atrocity of her persecutor. Mrs. Frere 
proposed Dr. Sturm should translate the effusion into German ; but 
that accomplished gentleman confessed that public taste in Saxony 
was not yet prepared for tales of this order, which Mrs. Frere re- 
gretted, on the Saxons’ account. 

Among the few visits which interested Grace was one to Frau 
Sturm. 

She occupied an étage in one of the older streets near the Lyceum, 
where her son’s duties lay ; and from her windows there was a peep at 
the old mellow-toned town library, with which Grace was so charmed 
on her first visit. 
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The room into which they were ushered by the little girl who 
opened the door, and who was still in her out-door dress, fresh from 
school, was large, low, and somewhat dark, but beautifully clean ; the 
furniture solid, though scanty; and a large stand of flowers bestowed 
something of grace on the simple salon. It was unoccupied, but 
Frau Sturm soon appeared in a black dress, white apron, and muslin 
Haube, or morning cap, a sweet, kindly, worn face, bearing the 
stamp of resignation. She was evidently pleased to see her visitors, 
and treated Frau Alvsleben with marked respect. She could, however, 
hold little or no intercourse with Mrs. Frere, as her French was 
scanty, and her visitor’s German nil. 

The usual amount of conversation went on. The lady of the 
house complimented Miss Frere on her wonderful progress in 
German; the latter expressed her surprise at the ease with which 
so many Germans who had never visited England spoke English. 
Then it appeared that Cecilia Sturm, a little girl of twelve, went to 
the same school as Mabel, and had already made her acquaintance, 
for Mabel was the only English child there, and a decided object 
of interest. Then Frau Alvsleben spoke of the young Verwalter in 
terms of approbation, which opened the flood-gates of the mother’s 
heart. 

“ Never,” she said, “ had mother more love-worthy and right noble 
sons—so kind and true and unselfish. Heinrich, it might be ad- 
mitted, had a somewhat sullen temper; but the increasing wisdom 
of manhood had enabled him to subdue it, and the happiness of his 
position with so amiable a family had further greatly increased his 
welfare.” 

Polite disclaimers from Frau Alvsleben. 

“As to that dear Otto,” resumed Frau Sturm, “what had he not 
been to her and his brother and sister? Ach Gott! father, friend, 
supporter, and most dutiful son to me, who am but a stupid, un- 
instructed woman, and he so heavenly-wise and learned—of a know- 
ledge and intellectual power to create fear, but for the kind heart and 
right noble principles which direct them.” 

To this Frau Alvsleben replied suitably, but with a tinge of 
weariness—at least Grace thought she detected some such indi- 
cations. But to herself the eulogy was interesting, and her heart 
warmed with sympathetic appreciation of her friend the doctor. 
This was in truth a jewel of a man, worthy any woman’s faith 
and love. 

Then, on the part of her mother, Grace expressed a hope that 
Cecilia would sometimes be permitted to visit Mabel; and so the 


ceremony ended, with smiles and curtseys and expressions of mutual 
esteem. 
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It was before the first snow fell; the weather was already clear, 
cold, and wintry, necessitating a careful wrapping up of Mabel each 
morning on sending her forth to school at eight o'clock. The 
Madchen had begun to understand the stove, so that Mrs. Frere 
found an agreeable temperature when she left her room for breakfast, 
and the visits of the Schatz had been limited to once a week ; every- 
thing, in short, was fairly en regle, when one morning, returning 
from a short shopping expedition, Grace, on entering the salon, 
found Baron Falkenberg installed in an easy-chair, with Mab on his 
knee: Falkenberg in his best uniform, his helmet glittering on the 
parquet beside him, and with gloves of such an exquisite fit and 
delicate spotless white that Grace felt ashamed to put her black one 
into the hand he offered. 

His face lit up with a look of real pleasure as he poured forth a 
hearty greeting in German—for in spite of its gutturals and many 
syllables, no tongue can express glowing yet delicate warmth more 
vividly. 

“T see you again, my Fraulein,” he exclaimed, “and feel that it 
is to you I owe my standing here still fit for service. I have longed 
to return and renew my acquaintance—may I say friendship ?—with 
you and your Frau Mutter!” 

“T am very glad to see you,” said Grace, simply, but blushing a 
little, partly from pleasure, partly from admiration for the fine 
soldierly figure before her. 

“ And you will stay in our little Zittau all the winter?” said Von 
Falkenberg resuming his seat, and speaking French to Mrs. Frere. 

“For a year, certainly,” she replied. 

“That is charming, is it not, my dear little Mabel?” holding out 
his hand to her, whereupon she gladly perched herself on the arm of 
his chair. ‘You will be a true German maiden by that time, and 
will not allow the mamma and sister to go away again. Eh, Miss 
Grace? You do not know what friends Mabel and I became at 
Dalbersdorf.” 

“Oh, we heard a great deal about you, Monsieur de Falkenberg !” 
returned Mrs. Frere, smiling upon him, delighted by his notice of 
Mab. ‘“ You are quite Mab’s hero.” 

“Mab, Mab!” repeated Falkenberg; but it is a delicious name! 
it makes one think of your great poet, Shakespeare. It is a fairy’s 
name.” 

“Mab is no fairy!” said Mrs. Frere, laughing. “I am surprised 
to find you so familiar with Shakespeare.” 

“ But it is quite natural, madame. May I be permitted to say 
that we Germans understand Shakespeare better than his own 
countrymen ? ” 
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“No; it is not permitted,” said Grace, always ready to lift the 
gauntlet. “You fancy you know Shakespeare best, and I grant he 
is very Saxon ; but we too appreciate him.” 

“ Scarce so much as we do, Miss Grace.” 

“ How do you know? You only echo what your critics say.” 

“True ; yet there must be truth in their assertions.” 

“ Wolff,” broke in Mab, “ will you let me ride your bay horse—the 
one Grace used to ride?” 


“My dear Mab,” remonstrated Mrs. Frere, “you are very 
familiar.” 

“T pray you, madame,” cried Falkenberg, “do not forbid her ; I 
only know myself as Wolff with her. Would I might hope for such 
a mark of adoption from mademoiselle and yourself ! ” 

“You would not have me say Herr Baron!” exclaimed Mab. 

“Certainly not, my little friend—my dear little friend ! ” 

“Herr von Falkenberg speaks English very well, mother,” said 
Grace. 

“Not very well—very badly,” said he in English. “Suppose, 
madame, we constitute—no, create—ourselves into a mutual improve- 
ment Verein—society—to read English and German for an hour of 
an evening, when your day is over, and I can escape from my Casino: 
dinner ?” 

“Tt would be very nice indeed!” returned Mrs. Frere cordially. 

“T thank you much, madame. What a delight for me to be re- 
ceived into an English family !—although I am a relation, you know.” 

“How?” asked Grace, laughing. She understood his tactics 
better than her mother. 

“Well, my mother was sister to the late Herr Alvsleben of 
Dalbersdorf; consequently my aunt, Frau Alvsleben, being your 
near kinswoman x 

“ Makes us cousins-german many times removed,” returned Grace, 
still laughing. 

“Yet near in spirit, if not in heart!” said Falkenberg quickly, in 
a low tone and in German. 

“Grace is quite a country girl,” said Mrs. Frere apologetically ; 
“you must excuse her ruggedness of speech.” 

“Imagine your being excused to me!” remarked Falkenberg to 
Grace. “Does not your pride revolt? But you have transformed 
this room,” he continued. “It looks graceful and what you call 
‘comfortable,’ ” looking round. 

It had been beautified and added to. A remnant of Uncle Frere’s 
hundred pounds had enabled Grace to buy a couple more easy-chairs, 
a writing-table, and a long mirror, which, together with some small 


ornaments and plenty of flowers, had improved it amazingly. 
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“Yes; it is quite a pleasant room!” returned Grace. “I have 
been trying to find some large-leaved plants to fill up this stand with 
green, and there are nothing but small things in the market.” 

“No!” cried Falkenberg, with much animation; “but I can 
guide you to a garden a little way out of the town, where you can 
find as many as you want.” 

“‘ Indeed !—where ?” 

“‘ Mademoiselle has her hat on,” he returned ; “if you will permit 
me, I will escort you there.” 

“Thank you,” hesitated Grace. 

“Oh yes; do go, and take me! ” cried Mabel. 

“Can we go and return in half an hour?” asked her sister. 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Then we will be very much obliged for your guidance,” said 
Grace frankly. ‘ Get your hat and jacket, Mab.” 

It was a delightful, brisk, enjoyable walk, and though Falkenberg 
was strictly matter-of-fact and uncomplimentary, Grace had a 
pleasant instinctive conviction that he deeply enjoyed being her 
companion. He was kindly and playful with Mab, as Germans are 
with children, and a great help in bargaining with the gardener, who 
was of course most obsequious to a uniform. Finally the young 
ladies went back to dinner, exhilarated by their expedition—the effect 
of that innocent, yet magnetic, action and counteraction which Nature 
predestined when “ male and female created He them.” 


Cuapter XXYI. 


‘Tue adaptability of human nature is wonderful. By the time Mrs. 
Frere and her daughters had been two months resident in the little 
Saxon town, they had become quite acclimatised, and Mrs. Frere had 
acquired a few German words, though she was approaching the 
period of life when it is even more difficult to assimilate new mental 
than new material food. 

Both Falkenberg and Dr. Sturm were frequent visitors, and 
already the small society of the place was distracted by an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to decide which was the favoured wooer of the so-called 
wealthy English girl—for, in spite of the modesty of their ménage, 
Mrs. Frere shared the usual English reputation of riches. 

The Frau Gerichts-Director and Frau Oberst von Ahlefeld had 
invited them to a couple of rather stiff entertainments, where the 
elders played cards, and the juniors made music—yery excellent 

instrumental music, though the singing seemed to the English guests 
shrill and screamy. These diversions were succeeded by a solemn 
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supper at the Burgomeister’s, consisting of soup, fish, entrées, roasts, 
sweets, cheese. At these parties it always seemed to the onlookers 
as if Dr. Sturm was Grace Frere’s admirer; while, on the whole, 
Falkenberg was more attentive to Gertrud than to any one else ; and 
Frieda, though never at a loss for gallant cavaliers, had no especial 
devotee. A state of things which rather surprised Falkenberg’s 
brother officers, by whom Grace was at first credited with a con- 
suming passion for the man whose life she had saved. Extraordinary 
reports were current as to the dangers from which she had rescued 
him and exposed herself to in her headlong ride, which was repre- 
sented as being utterly reckless, instead of being simply a sharp 
gallop along a good road. 

As Grace came gradually to perceive something of this, she 
instinctively avoided Falkenberg in society, and observed, rather to 
her surprise, that he seconded these attempts; and however frank, 
friendly, sympathetic, and agreeable in his frequent visits, was most 
guarded in his conduct when in public. 

One of her greatest pleasures were Frieda’s visits, though she was 
also pleased to welcome Gertrud, who was more agreeable as a guest 
than a hostess. 

Both girls occasionally spent the night with their English relatives 
when a concert or a party brought them to town, and Count Costello 
often rode in—being now independent of the farm horses—shared 
his niece’s simple dinner, and told old stories of his campaigning days 
to a fresh audience. 

It was a cold, still night in the first week of December. Mrs. 
Frere was sitting near the table which held the lamp, endeavouring 
to master the art of knitting ; Grace and Mab were opposite—the 
latter endeavouring, with her sister’s help, to prepare her Rechnung 
(arithmetic lesson), always a supreme effort, for the next day, and 
grumbling against her teacher all the time. The rules had not been 
rightly explained to her; she could not understand! How was she 
to do things when no one showed her how? &c. &c.; Mrs. Frere 
occasionally throwing in a mild remonstrance, which only increased 
Mab’s irritation. 

The room, with its pale grey walls, bright chintz curtains, and 
well-filled jardinieres, which Grace contrived to keep 'green always 
when the blossoms failed, looked cheerful and attractive with its 
homelike aspect, as did the occupants. A certain air of being care- 
fully dressed gave refinement to their very simple toilettes—Mrs. 
Frere was always in black, and Grace still wore second mourning. 

“Do attend, Mab,” said Grace; “you could soon do it if you 
would only think. And if you make haste I will read you some more 
of that story before you go to bed.” 
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“ Well, I cannot think, Grace! everything seems to go round ia 
my head. I only seem——” 

The sound of the bell, and Paulina speaking to some one, made 
her stop and listen eagerly, with parted lips, a picture of curiosity. 
The clank of a sword followed—a moment’s pause, and the door 
opened to admit Falkenberg, who entered with all the ease of an 
habitué. 

After a deep bow and respectful greeting to Mrs. Frere, he drew a 
chair beside Mab. 

“T have good news for you, Miss Grace. There are two degrees 
of frost to-night ; if this continues, with a slight increase, we shall 
skate the day after to-morrow, and then I shall teach you.” 

“ That will be delightful! Mother, I must buy skates to-morrow.” 

“ Very well, dear.” 

“ And I must have a pair too!” cried Mab. 

“ Not if you leave your lessons undone,” said Grace. 

“ Bewahre!” exclaimed Falkenberg ; “ you must do your work, 
my dear, dear little Mab! Shall I help you?” 

“Oh yes, thou dear Wolff!” 

Whereupon Falkenberg drew the much-smeared slate to him, and 
set to work explaining everything in German, which Mab seemed to 
understand, to her mother’s intense admiration. And Mab, perched 
on the arm of his chair, resting one elbow on his shoulder, became 
suddenly content, alert, attentive. In half an hour the lessons were 
accomplished, including a few verses which Falkenberg insisted on 
his pupil repeating in the most dramatic fashion. 

“How very good of you, Monsieur de Falkenberg, to take 
so much trouble! Mab ought to be very grateful!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Frere, 

“And so ought I,” said Grace, smiling. “I do not know when 
Mab would have finished with me.” 

“That is wrong. But, madame, I love children; it seems quite 
natural to do everything for them.” 

“Tt shows a good heart to be kind to children and animals,” said 
Mrs. Frere. 

“T am not so sure,” returned Grace, with a quick upward glance 
at Falkenberg. ‘‘Some of the monsters of the French Revolution 
were very fond of animals.” 

“Mademoiselle loves animals and children also?” said Falkenberg 
quietly. 

“ Yes, you are a dear!” exclaimed Mab, smoothing his cheek with 
a hand somewhat begrimed from frequent rubbing on the slate. 


“ You are nicer than Mr. Darnell, and far cleverer. I don’t think he 
could do Rechnung.” 
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“ Who was Mr. Darnell?” asked Falkenberg indolently, leaning 
back in his chair, while Mab put her books together. 

“Oh, a gentleman in London. He had such lovely horses, and a 
great high carriage ; I had a drive in it once. He had very red hair, 
too ; but he was very kind, and,” lowering her voice, “I don’t know 
why he went away, but I believe it was because Grace would not 
marry him.” 

This revelation absolutely paralysed mother and daughter; both 
thought they had effectually concealed this tragical history from the 
keen perception of Mab. 

“Poor Mr. Darnell!” said Falkenberg, laughing, and enjoying 
their confusion. “ Was he very broken-hearted? But need I ask ?— 
of course he was.” 

“T don’t know ; he never came again,” said Mab gravely. 

“Your path, no doubt, has been strewn with victims—an evidence 
in support of your theory that the love of animals is no indication of 
a kind heart. I remember you used to caress the horses at Dalbers- 
dorf, till one wished to be a quadruped.” 

This was said rapidly in German to Grace, with an expressive 
glance, unseen by Mrs. Frere. 

“TI do not know that I have a good heart,” returned Grace in 
English, trying hard not to blush, and feeling vexed that Falken- 
berg’s eyes should have such power; “a really good, true heart is 
rare I imagine.” 

“ Grace is disagreeable sometimes,” said Mab, with an air of justice 
and discrimination ; “ but she is not regularly ill-natured.” 

“You are very ungrateful, Mab,” said Mrs. Frere seriously. “I 
am sure Grace does everything for you.” 

“ Well, I am going to be ill-natured now,” added Grace, “ and take 
you to bed.” 

“Tshall not go! You promised to read to me, and now you break 
your word ; that is very bad, is it not, Wolff?” 

“But you have had Herr Hauptmann to help you with your 
lessons ; is not that pleasure enough for one evening ?” 

“ But Grace, do—do read just one little bit!” 

“ IT will read to you, my dear, dear Mab,” said Falkenberg, draw- 
ing the child to him in his caressing way; you shall give me my 
reading-lesson to-night,” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” cried Mab. “Where is the 
book ?” 

“Here,” returned Grace, putting ‘The Stokesley Secret’ into 
Falkenberg’s hand. ‘ Let me see which you like best, Miss Young 
or Scott.” (They had been reading ‘Quentin Durward.’) 

So Falkenberg began with much seriousness; and Grace, fetching 
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her work, listened, greatly amused by Mab’s corrections and the ex- 
planations demanded by her pupil. 

“Tt is half-past eight!” said Mrs. Frere, at last. “ Mab, you 
must really go to bed.” 

“Yes,” said Falkenberg, closing the book. “Die liebe Mutter 
says so, and you must.” 

After some refusals and writhings, Mab consented, saying: 

“ You will come and read to me again ?” 

“Oh, Mab! you must not trouble Monsieur de Falkenberg.” 

“Tt is no trouble, madame, and the story is most interesting. I 
am quite anxious to know if they succeeded in buying the pig. 
Good-night, thou sweetest little friend.” 

When Grace returned from putting Mabel to bed, she found her 
mother describing the genius and beauty of Randal to her guest, who 
was listening with polite attention. 

“The schools are so early here,” said Grace, to change the subject, 
as she drew forth her work—an apron of the German pattern for 
her little sister, “ that we must send Mab to bed in good time, or she 
would get no rest.” 

“ Eight o'clock is not so early,” returned Falkenberg. 

“In winter it is—too early. Our schools never begin till nine.” 

“Then you never work hard in England,” said Falkenberg, 
smiling. “You are rich and lazy.” 

“We must have worked at some time, or we should not be what 
we are.” 

“Circumstances have favoured you so much, mademoiselle. I 
used to know some Englishmen in Dresden before the war—I was in 
another regiment then—and they only amused themselves, except 
one, and he certainly worked immensely ; but he amused himself too. 
Ach! what energy he had under a quiet, almost sleepy, exterior !” 

“ And what has become of him ?” 

“He went to Spain, I think. He wrote to me also from South 
America ; but that is nearly two years ago. Yes; Moritz was what 
you call a fine fellow: we were dear friends. I wish he had been in 
our army.” 

“That would not do for an Englishman,” said Mrs. Frere. 

“ And he was very English ; though I remember his telling me he 
was half Irish—partly your compatriot, madame.” 

They were speaking French for Mrs. Frere’s benefit, though 
Falkenberg often lapsed into German when addressing Grace. 

“Indeed!” cried Grace, with interest; “yet Moritz—you called 
him Moritz ?—is not an Irish name.” 

“That is my fashion of calling him. His name is Maurice— 
Maurice Belfor.” 
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“Maurice Belfor!” repeated Grace. “That sounds familiar. 
How do you spell the name ?—the second name, I mean.” 

“B-a-l,” said Falkenberg, after a moment’s thought, “ f-o-u-r.” 

Grace dropped her work and clasped her hands together, her face 
lighting up with a look of surprise and pleasure. 

“He must be the Maurice Balfour we know,” she exclaimed. 
“What is his profession—calling ?” 

“ He is an engineer.” 

“Tt is our friend, then,” said Mrs. Frere. We have lost sight of 
him for some time, but we have known him almost all his life.’ 

“ And how delighted I should be to see him again!” cried Grace, 
her eyes dilating and growing moist as she gazed far away into the 
soft distance of bygone happy years, when life was one long holiday, 
till she forgot Zittau and Falkenberg, and once again saw her old 
home. 

“Ts Balfour then so dear ?” asked Falkenberg, after watching her 
for a moment in silence. “You forget everything to think of him.” 

“T am thinking of much besides Maurice Balfour,’ returned 
Grace, rousing herself, yet still speaking a little out of her thoughts. 
“And what was he like when you knew him?” 

“Ts it long since you have seen him?” was the counter question. 

“Nearly five years. His grandfather was the rector, our clergyman, 
you know.” 

“Yes, he has told me the grandfather was a pastor.” 

“T never expected poor Maurice to do much!” said Mrs. Frere. 
“He was so shy, and Randal thought him rather dull.” . 

“Far from being dull; I thought him much above the other young 
Englishmen I have met—I mean in intelligence. He was rather 
good-looking, not tall—at least, not so tall as I am.” 

“No? Then he was not drilled like you, Monsieur de Falkenberg ; 
that makes a difference. Where did you say he was?” 

“Tn South America. He was engaged on a railway there, but he 
talked of returning to Europe and paying me a visit.” 

“T wish he would come while we are here.” 

“Tt is curious that you should have known him,” added Mrs. 
Frere, and the subject dropped. 

Falkenberg was somewhat absent for a few minutes, and then, 
rousing himself, asked Grace if she would not read part of ‘ Hermann 
und Dorothea’ to him. She obeyed very readily, but now and then 
broke off to ask questions about Maurice, till Falkenberg shut up the 
book with some impatience. 

' “The next time I come to give you a lesson, mademoiselle,” he 
said, smiling, “I will not mention my friend Balfour till it is over.” 

“T am very naughty,” returned Grace, looking penitently up into 
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his eyes, “and you are really too good; but if you only knew how 
charming it is to hear of my old friend.” 

“Was he then your réve de quinze ans ? 

“Oh, I never dreamed about him! He was too matter-of-fact 
even to suggest dreams.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Falkenberg, rising to take leave, “should he 
come here, you will have no eyes for any one else.” 

“No,” returned Grace, with a little nod and a smile full of 
mischief; “not for some time!” 

“Good! I shall ask three weeks’ leave when he comes,” said 
Falkenberg, laughing ; and taking her hand as he bid her good-night, 
he pressed it hard, apparently unconscious that he did so. 

“Tf it is good ice, then, the day after to-morrow, Mrs. Frere, you 
will come down to the Weinau Teich. But I shall see you in the 
morning ; perhaps Miss Grace will have a skating lesson early if I 
can get away.“ Adieu, mademoiselle ; do not dream of our friend ! ” 

“Indeed, I hope I shall!” cried Grace. “It is delightful to re- 
visit the past—in good company.” 

“Is it possible,” said Falkenberg, in a low voice, in German, 
“that you are a coquette ?” 

“Why should it be impossible?” asked Grace ; “but no! I do not 
think I am.” 

“Adieu, madame! Sleep well, mademoiselle!” said Falkenberg, 
as he bowed himself out. 


The next day’s post brought letters from Randal and Jimmy 
Byrne. The latter wrote shortly, and said little of his charge. 
Randal, after enlarging on the enormous success which had attended 
his small contribution to the Weekly Visitor, went on to say that 
it was quite amazing how quickly money went in London. “Having 
received so much hospitality from our fellows,” he continued, “ while 
staying with you, I feel bound, now that I am living en gargon, to 
return it; and as Jimmy (this is quite entre nous) seemed somewhat 
put out at the idea of our having supper in his room, I thought it 
better to invite my friends to sup at the Park Hotel—a very good 
place, and not expensive. It was, I think, a little disobliging of 
Jimmy, for of course I pay my share of the rooms, and I should 
have invited him to the supper. The affair was a great success, and 
Egerton (a very nice fellow, who has lately come into the office) said 
it was the pleasantest party he had been at for a long time. He and 
I have become great chums. He is quite a man of fashion; only, I 
am puzzled why a man like him chooses to sit at a desk—at all 
events, he writes a worse hand than I did. Now as I have told you 
this, you will not be surprised to hear that I am a little behindhand 
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in my payments to Jimmy—two months, in short—and I don’t like 
to let it run any longer; so if you could spare me ten pounds it 
would put me all square, and I would keep right till after Christmas, 
when I hope ‘my wages will be riz, as Egerton says—you can’t 
think what a contempt he seems to have for the shop! 

“T dare say Grace will blow up about this, for she has the biggest 
share of the Frere blood ; but don’t you mind: send me the money, 
or write to the Dungar agent to forward it, like a darling mother as 
you are, and gratify 

“ Your loving son, 
* Ranpat FRERE.” 


“Tt is too bad!” cried Grace, when she finished reading this 
letter over her mother’s shoulder. ‘Such thoughtless extravagance ! 
I hope you will not send him the money, mother ; send it to Jimmy 
direct. Jimmy is evidently trying to restrain him. And as to his 
paying his share—it is but a small one. Where else, save with such 
a friend, would he find food and lodgings for twenty shillings a 
week ?” 

“True, my love. To be sure, he pays for his dinner in the City 
every day besides.” 

“ Even so, it is shameful of him to be in arrears. And as to that 
ridiculous supper—it is worse than wrong to incur such uncalled-for 
expense. Indeed, dear mother, you must write to him very sharply.” 

“Yes, Grace, it was no doubt very wrong; but after all, it is not 
so easy for us to judge what are the temptations of a young man. 
It may be very hard for him to——” 

“Oh, mother, he knows quite well what is right, and that he has 
no business to waste your money in that senseless way. Just send 
the money to Jimmy.” 

“No doubt it would be the best plan, but I fear Randal would be 
terribly wounded by such want of confidence; don’t you think so 
yourself ?” 

“Perhaps it would be rather harsh,” returned Grace reflectively ; 
it cut her to the heart to be unkind even in thought to Randal. 
“Suppose we send him the money, but say that you write to apolo- 
gise to Jimmy. And what a cruel pull it will be, when I have tried 
so hard to save the few pounds that are left of Uncle Frere’s gift! 
Now it will nearly all go.” 

“Tt is very trying,” agreed Mrs. Frere, who burned nevertheless to 
send the money to her darling boy by return of post. “Still it 
must be allowed that a boy battling with the world has more 
temptations than we women who stay at home.” 

“T know that, mother ; but I know that it is very hard even here 
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to keep within the narrow limit of our means. And whatever 
happens, we must never get into debt here. To ask help again 
would be too shameful ; and though the people are very kind, they 
are awful gossips. I should die of mortification if they could say 
anything against us. It sometimes frightens me to think how many 
people we know here; there is a certain safety in the obscurity of a 
huge town like London.” 

This letter caused much uneasiness to Grace; with the possibility 
of a constant drain in Randal, whose childish folly seemed so hope- 
less and unfavourable, they never could reckon on anything, or look 
forward to any comfort in the future, for she well knew that not only 
her mother, but she herself also, could not refuse to help him out of 
scrapes, even until seventy times seven. 


The season of skating and sleighing is perhaps the most agreeable 
to Germans. The cold, instead of further stiffening their somewhat 
stiff society, seems to develop an internal warmth, which gives a 
tinge more of freedom to their manners; and young ladies usually 
kept within narrow bounds are permitted a certain amount of liberty 
in the matter of winter amusement. 

To Grace, the acquirement of this new accomplishment was very 
delightful, both in its progress and result. Light, active, and 
fearless, she learnt quickly, and practised indefatigably. Falkenberg’s 
patience, too, as an instructor was inexhaustible. 

But his mornings were seldom free; Grace, therefore, often 
persuaded the doctor’s daughter to accompany her to a small pond or 
Teich in the florist’s garden, where they could enjoy a private practice, 
by which both young ladies profited largely. Grace held a high 
place in Dr. Niedner’s estimation ever since she broke in upon him 
in so startling a manner on the occasion of Falkenberg’s accident ; 
and he, his wife, and daughter, never could get over their belief in 
her utter devotion to him. 

In the afternoons Mrs. Frere often accompanied her daughters to 
the Weinau Teich, which was at some little distance from the town, 
and walked to and fro with one or two ladies whose French was 
fluent, while the girls performed on the ice. Need it be said 
that Mab was enthusiastic and successful in pursuit of this new 
pleasure ? 

It was about a week before Christmas, and all Zittau, rich and 
poor, were in a state of breathless preparation for the greatest 
German festival. Moreover every one was in a hurry, as is always the 
case; when every creature provides a present for every one with 
whom he or she is in the most remote way connected by family, 
friendship, or business, and generally by the work of their own 
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hands, the wonder is that any one is ever ready in time. Indeed, 
with months of preparation there is in nearly all families a scramble 
at the last, especially as each gift is to be a matter of surprise to the 
recipient, and must be worked at in odd corners and inconvenient 
times—out of sight. 

Grace grew quite impatient at the constant refusal of Fraulein 
Niedner, of Frau this and Baronin the other, to go with her to the 
ice. ‘Ach Gott, liebe Miss Frere! it is not possible. I have still 
some Christmas work not quite done;” or, “ To-day, Miss Grace! 
no—no! the good father’s cigar-case, or slippers, or watch-stand, 
is still many hours short of being finished. I cannot leave the 
house.” 

Themselves strangers, Grace and Mrs. Frere had less to do than 
their neighbours. A few gifts for their Dalbersdorf relatives and 
Mab’s playfellow, Cecilia Sturm, was all their care. So as Christmas 
drew nearer, they had the Teich or mere very much to themselves. 
It was a new delight to fly across the ice, her hands firmly held by 
Falkenberg, who, as in most other exercises, excelled in skating ; 
bending from side to side, her blood warmed by the rapid motion, 
her spirits exhilarated by the dry, keen air so clear and still; 
conscious too that her fur cap and thick fur-trimmed jacket were 
most becoming—her bright colour, beaming eyes and ready tongue 
attracting only too much notice. 

It rather annoyed her to observe that not many of the other 
officers and gentlemen, who, unencumbered with Christmas cares, 
frequented the ice, attempted to skate with her, or interfere with the 
sort of proprietorship which Falkenberg exercised, not certainly in 
any lover-like way, for they constantly argued and quarrelled, and 
he seemed always on the gui vive not to show her too much subser- 
vience, carefully measuring his attentions by the amount of notice 
she vouchsafed him, and ever ready to find fault. 

“ Are you not tired of always skating with me?” she asked one 
afternoon, as they paused after a rapid flight (it was little less) round 
the mere. 

“Well, no!” returned Falkenberg, looking at ler gravely. “You 
see, you are my pupil. I am proud of our progress, and I fear your 
falling into less skilful hands than my own.” 

“ And you think I do pretty well?” 

“ Marvellously !—though I do not like to praise you. You think 
so very much of yourself, Miss Grace.” 

“I do not think I do,” she returned with perfect, frank good- 
humour. “I should not be so eager for praise if I was—and I 


am too fond of it. You are far more conceited than I am, Herr 
Baron.” 
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“Not so. I only try to believe my own merits, because no one 
praises me.” 

“T am sure my mother thinks you perfection.” 

“Madame your mother is a most charming and discriminating 
lady.” 

“ Still I do not think I can skate as well as you say; or some one 
else would wish to skate with me.” 

“Ah, I see! You are tired of skating with me.” 

“No! but variety is charming!” 

“My Fraulein! I have the honour to leave you,’—a profound 
bow. 

“ Stay, stay, Herr von Falkenberg! I have no one to go on with. 
Well, go. I shall ask the Herr Oberst myself! and show you how I 
can skate alone. So saying, she glided away to where Falkenberg’s 
colonel, a stout jolly veteran with daughters older than herself, 
stood talking with Mrs. Frere. 

“Wenn ich bitten darf! may I venture to ask for your escort, 
Herr Oberst ?” 

“Ach Gott! with the greatest pleasure, my Friulein; allow me 
to put on my skates.” 

Tn a few minutes he was by her side; certainly a less accomplished 
cavalier than Falkenberg, but wonderfully efficient, considering his 
weight and age. 

Seeing the redoubtable baron engaged with one of the colonel’s 
daughters, several of his brother officers asked permission to take 
tours with Miss Frere; and she, delighted to have emancipated 
herself from Falkenberg, bestowed her brightest smiles and best 
German on her new partners. 

At length, after Mrs. Frere had twice mentioned that it was time 
to return home, Grace descried Dr. Sturm standing on the bank with 
his skates in his hand. She directed her course to him, and greeted 
him with much pleasure. 

“ How is it that we see you so seldom, Herr Doctor?” 

“ My time is not my own, dear lady; and when I am free, it is 
already too dark. To-day I have a note for you enclosed in one 
from my brother. I called at your house, and found you were 
on the ice.” 

“Qh, thank you!” cried Grace, extending her hand for the billet. 
“Tt is from Frieda, and in German,” she added ; “ you must help me, 
Dr. Sturm.” 

“He drew near, and with his assistance Grace deciphered the 
missive. She found it requested hospitality for Gertrud and Frieda, 
who were coming to Zittau early the following day, in order to shop 
and attend a “coflee-party” at the Frau Oberst’s, to which their 
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mother would not accompany them ; but would send the carriage to 
fetch the young ladies about nine or ten. 

“ A messenger will call for your answer in about two hours,” said 
the doctor, when they had deciphered the note. 

“Then come round to my mother, and I will show her the note. 
Of course we shall be delighted to put them up.” 

Mrs. Frere, always glad to exercise hospitality, proposed hav- 
ing a very early dinner, that the young ladies might enjoy some 
skating.” 

“ And can you not manage to skate with us? ” asked Grace. 

“ And come to supper?” added Mrs. Frere. 

Herr Doctor would like to do both, but could only manage supper. 

“In the meantime, put on your skates and take a turn with me 
now,” said Grace, who had dismissed her last attendant (the fascina- 
ting Von Heldreich). 

The doctor was again complaisant, and they were soon in deep, 
animated conversation, passing Falkenberg, who was standing on the 
bank with the colonel and his daughters, once without noticing him, 
once with a smile and nod, positively insulting in its gay indifference. 

“Ah! the pretty English girl is slightly coquette,” said the 
colonel, looking after her admiringly. 

“She is wunderschén,” remarked one of his daughters; “ but 
Héléne yon Chersky, who knows many foreigners in Dresden, says 
they are all terribly bold—quite shameless.” 

“ Mees Frere is not exactly coquette,” returned Falkenberg, who 
had taken off his skates and was in readiness to attend the colonel’s 
party off the ground ; “at least I have not found it out: but she is 
very different from a German Fraulein.” 

“She is a sweet maiden, nevertheless,” returned the colonel (old 
men were always greatly attracted by Grace); “I do not dislike her 
frankness.” 

“The papa is ever indulgent to beauty,” said his daughter, laugh- 
ing, and they went away together towards the town. 

Grace, without seeming to notice it, perceived that, for the first 
time since the skating commenced, Falkenberg had deserted her, and 
she felt a sudden thrill of resentment and mortitication. It is"always 
vexatious to have a morsel of property you have grown to consider 
your own taken from you; yet the next moment she laughed at her 
own folly, and walked home with her mother and Dr. Sturm, talking 
and smiling as gaily as if no Falkenberg were in the world. 

The next morning was delightfully busy. Grace, anxious to show 
her own and her mother’s housewifely accomplishments to the best 
advantage, worked eagerly to set everything in order; and Paulina 
required a great deal of help and supervision. Then Paulina must 
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be tidy, arrayed in a fresh white Schurzen (apron), her hair dressed, 
(a tremendous undertaking) by half-past twelve. 

With the best will in the world, Grace found it impossible to 
manage all this without the help of the Hausfrau—a most important 
functionary ina German house. She is a sort of perpetual char- 
woman on the premises. It is her right and duty to sweep and keep 
the common stair clean, to carry down the coal and wood to the cellar, 
after the coal has been tumbled in a heap on the street, and to take 
out and put in the double windows in their season, for which services 
she receives a stipulated tax from the dwellers within the threshold. 
Sometimes she is the dear friend of the Dienstmddchen, and then meat, 
bread, coffee, coals, and sugar pay somewhat heavy toll, especially in 
a stranger’s establishment. German housewives are not so confiding. 
Sometimes she is an object of the Dienstmédchen’s bitterest hate, 
and suspected of every possible villainy; she is, according to the 
maiden’s report, a thief, a liar, an evil tongue, a deadly temper, 
capable of waylaying departing guests at the house-door, and inter- 
cepting the flow of groschen which ought to find its way into the 
maiden’s own pocket. But no matter how appalling the character of 
the Hausfrau, the most consistent and virtuous maidens never 
hesitate to leave her in possession of the kitchen, with all the chances 
of appropriating scraps, on those high days and holidays when, 
arrayed in her best, with a Tower of Babel in false plaits, puffs, and 
curls on her head, and yards of ribbon floating from her hat, the 
Madchen goes forth to meet her Schatz. On Friday they may have 
stormed at each other on the stair, till you think nothing short of 
your interference could have saved bloodshed, and on Saturday you 
will be startled to hear Paulina or Augusta addressing her in honied 
accents as she is scrubbing the landing ; and a few minutes after, you 
are smilingly assured that if you can permit P. or A. to go out to- 
morrow early—say at six in the morning—the Hausfrau, who when 
not in her tempers is a very friendly woman and not stupid, has 
kindly consented to be locum tenens—you, the mistress, of course 
paying for the friendliness and bearing the possible losses. 

Now our Paulina was at deadly feud with the Hausfrau, con- 
sequently met her mistress’s proposal to have that excellent woman’s 
assistance with an emphatic“ Gott bewahr! She (Paulina) would do 
double work with delight, rather than allow so ugly and dishonest a 
Frau to disgrace the Herrschaft’s kitchen.” On which Mrs. Frere 
retreated on her reserves (Grace), who came gallantly to the front, 
and insisted on the introduction of an auxiliary force, especially to go 
of messages, as a note must be despatched to Herr Hauptmann von 


Falkenberg immediately. “For,” thought Grace, “ we must not omit 
to ask him to supper this evening.” 
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In spite of various difficulties and much tacit opposition from 
Paulina, everything was ready when the Dalbersdorf party arrived. 
Both Gertrud and Frieda first flew into Grace’s arms and then pro- 
ceeded to embrace Mrs. Frere. 

The cousins had not met for nearly a fortnight, so they were 
almost breathlessly eager to detail the small events that had occurred 
in the interim. 

“Ach Gott!” cried Frieda, “but it is long since we have seen 
each other. The black horse was lame, and something was wrong 
with the other, so we have been prisoners.” 

“ And imagine, that stupid old man Hans, the Nachtwdchter, fell 
asleep the other night, and some Bohemian thieves from over the 
border came in and stole three geese—cut the poor things’ throats, 
and carried them away.” 

“Yes,” added Frieda, “ Mamsell heard a voice, and got up to look 
what was the matter; but it was so dark she could not make out 
anything.” 

“So she thought it was only a rat had frightened the geese,” 
continued Gertrud; “and in the morning the three were gone, 
and blood spilt all about; but they took a pair of Hans’ boots too 


? 


and that punished him. If he were a younger man, I would ask 
the mother to send him away; but one cannot be hard on an old 


servant,” 

“No, certainly not,” said Grace, with entire approval. 

“ And the dear Grossvater told poor old Hans that they both had 
borne the burden and heat of the day, and ought to rest now; so he 
gave him money to buy a new pair of boots,” said Frieda. 

“ Just like my dear uncle!” cried Mrs. Frere. 

“Yes, he is very good,” returned Gertrud. “But it was scarcely 
right to reward Hans for his negligence.” 

“And how is the Graf?” asked Grace. “He has not been in 
Zittau for an age.” 

“ He has not been so well,” said Frieda,’ and has stayed indoors 
till he is melancholy.” 

“Ach, du lieber Himmel!” exclaimed Gertrud; “we have 
quantities to do and to buy. I am sadly backward fallen with my 
Christmas work. At what hour do you dine, dear cousin? I must 
to the shops at once.” 

“We will dine at one punctually,” said Mrs. Frere. “I thought 
you would like to skate after E 

“Tt would be charming!” cried Frieda, “ but——” 

“Tt is not possible,” interrupted Gertrud. “ We have no time. 
Was Cousin Falkenberg to come with us?” 

“T wrote to ask him this morning, but he had already gone out to 
ride, and his servant did not know when he would return.” 
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“Did he not know?” began Gertrud, when Frieda, who had been 
turning over the various packages and wraps which Paulina had 
brought in from the carriage, uttered a shriek of dismay. 

“ Gott in Himmel! it is lost, it is forgotten !—the parcel with the 
wool and silk, and my grounding stuff !—all the patterns we were to 
match! Ach, thou best of Paulinas! quick—quick! run, fly, catch 
Fritz—stop the carriage ! ” 

“ Why, Frieda,” cried Grace, “if he was to return at once, Fritz 
must be half-way to Dalbersdorf by this time.” 

“Yes, he was to go back ; he was wanted in the yard; and is to 
fetch us at half ten. Oh, thou thoughtless Frieda! all our journey 
is for nothing.” 

“Why did you not think of it yourself, Gertrud?” said Frieda 
petulantly. 

Meantime Paulina might be seen flying down the road, holding 
on her plaits of hair with one hand, and gathering up her dress away 
from the snow with the other, while Gertrud and Frieda turned over 
every article of the many which had been taken from the capacious 
landau, with reckless haste and utter disregard of their equilibrium, 
while with shrill voices they called heaven and earth to witness their 
despair and ruin. In the midst of the confusion enter Mab, Sack 
(satchel) in hand, bright, rosy, and amused. 

“You are stupid things!” she said. “Now if J did that!” So 
saying she proceeded to deposit her Sack in a dark corner of the 
corridor, and lo! it touched something soft. ‘ What is this?” cried 
Mabel, fishing up a loose, untidy-looking bundle, much tied round 
with worsted Garn (thread). 

Shrieks of delight on recognition ; loud thanksgiving to the unseen 
powers. 

Tableau—Gertrud holding up the parcel in triumph. 
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